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Four Hundred Years of English Spelling Reform. 


The Need of English Spelling Reform. 


In an article, published in the Spectator (Aug. 15, 1931), 
Mr. A. LLOYD JAMES, Lecturer in Phonetics, London University, 
writes as follows on some recent activities in the field of lin- 
guistics: 


Language used to be the playground of the grammarian and the philol- 
ogist, to whom a dead language was often better than a living one. Gram- 
mar is in the melting-pot, and philology is under a cloud; it is replaced 
by Linguistics, but no one has yet been bold enough to define Linguistics. 
What is evident is that language has suddenly become the playground of 
electrical engineers, of anthropologists, of psychologists and International 
Congresses. The telephone, the gramophone, the microphone, the talking 
film, the League of Nations, the awakening of Africa, of China, of Turkey 
and the rest, have all to do with language in some form or other, and there 
are fantastic tricks being played ...... 

The nations of the world — those of them that are not yet in the throes 
of linguistic sclerosis — are beginning to find that sentiment and language 
have little in common, and that spelling is but the means to anend. Tur- 
key has jettisoned the sacred alphabet of the Moslem world; Germany is 
tiring of Gothic type; China is realizing that her ancient script is a hin- 
drance to cheap printing, to general education, to typing. Japan is experi- 
menting with the Roman alphabet, while the International Institute of Afri- 
can Languages and Cultures is inventing orthographies for Africa that are 
free from the stupidities of European systems. And happy is the spelling 
that has no history. 


All these activities where linguistic research aims at 
practical results may be defined as various branches of inter- 
linguistics, a subject which now claims a place in the sun, 
by the side of the old historical and analytical study of the 
language with no other object than describing the linguistic 
phenomena and finding out the laws by which they are regulated. 

I— 31825. Studia neophilologica 1931 — 132. 
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In the widest sense of the word interlinguistics may be 
defined as any endeavours based on linguistic research 
or scientifically conducted experiments to make language 
better serve its purpose as a means of communication: 
the devising of alphabets or spelling systems for languages which 
have not yet been recorded in writing, the reforming of old 
alphabets or spelling systems, conscious efforts to create a more 
uniform standard of pronunciation within a special language, the 
recording of the spoken word by means of instruments invented 
for this purpose, etc. To what extent gramophone records may 
be helpful in the teaching of languages is a very important 
question which should be systematically investigated. The most 
remarkable result of a number of experiments I have conducted 
was that boys and girls who had learnt English at school fora 
period of 3 to 5 years had very great difficulty in understanding 
even very easy English texts recorded on the gramophone. The 
trouble is that they learn the foreign language mainly by the 
eye, not by the ear, which is Nature's own way.’ 

In a narrower sense interlinguistics may be defined as any 
endeavours on scientific lines to devise an artificial 
language or adapt a natural language for the purpose 
of serving as an international (auxiliary) language. 

I cannot accept Professor JESPERSEN’S (A New Science: In- 
terlinguistics, p. 1) definition of interlinguistics as a science 
which only concerns artificial or constructed languages. Any 
language becomes an »interlanguage>» when it is spoken by 
people who have not learned it as their mother tongue. No 
conclusive proofs have been given that an auxiliary international 
language must be artificial or that such a language has any 
chance of ever becoming international. The only languages 
which may have — or may have had — a claim to be looked 
upon as international are Latin, French and English, and they 
are not artificial. The word artificial is opposed to the craving 
for freedom of expression which is inherent in the very idea of 
language as a means of conveying not only human thoughts but 
also human feelings. 


* Details of these experiments will be given in a separate paper. 
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It does not fall within the scope of this paper to deal with 
the various claims of the host of artificial languages (Esperanto, 
Nov-Esperanto, Ido, Occidental, Novial, Ro, Latino sine inflexione, 
Monario, Neutrik, etc.) which are now in the field. Suffice it 
to say that the specialists on such languages have not come 
to an agreement as to which of them is the best’, and that no 
such language at present has any circulation which can at all 
support its claims of being considered an international language. 

Among national languages English has a very strong claim. 
It is spoken regularly by several hundreds of millions in four 
continents, and it is the official governing language of many 
more. It is taught as a compulsory subject in most of the 
higher schools in Europe and in numerous schools in Asia. For 
simplicity of grammar and a cosmopolitan vocabulary it has no 
rival among living languages. 

. In two respects, however, English is a'very difficult language. 
It has probably the largest vocabulary of any European lang- 
uage, and it has an orthography which is a disguise rather than 
a guide to the pronunciation. 

The copious vocabulary is, however, not so serious an ob- 
stacle as might at first be imagined. In primers and first courses 
it can be arbitrarily limited to the words and phrases which are 
most necessary for daily intercourse.” After these are mastered 
the learning of new words and phrases will take place gradually 
without too great an effort. 

A very interesting attempt has recently been made by Mr. 
C. K. OGDEN to restrict the English vocabulary to less than 
1000 words, chiefly by a rational selective process. The language 
narrowed down in this way has been called Basze English.2 The 


* See the declaration published in Interlanguages, Sept.—Oct. 1931, 
p. 487, and the verdict of Mr. Joy ELMER MORGAN, editor of N. E. A. 
Journal (Spelling, Sept. 1931, p. 41). 

* Very favourable results have been obtained from Anglic courses con- 
ducted on this principle. For an account of these, see Anglic, p. 13, and 
Anglic Revue, vol. I, pp. 32—37. Vocabularies of the most common 
words have been compiled by E. L. THORNDIKE, The Teacher's Word 
Book (New York, 1921), and E. HORN, A Basic Writing Vocabulary 
(Iowa, 1926). 

3 Basic English, London 1930. The Basic Vocabulary, London 1930. 
Basic English Applied, London 1930. Debabelization, London 1931. Carl 
and Anna by LEONHARD FRANK, translated into Basic English by L. W. 
LOCKHART, London 1930. 
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wielding of the instrument presupposes, however, an intimate know- 
ledge of idiomatic phrases (he died = his death took place; to 
shave = to take the hair off one’s chin), which to a great extent 
are substituted for verbs, and nothing definite can be said about 
the practical value of Basic English, until it has been tested in 
courses of instruction for persons with no previous knowledge 
of the English language. 

The most serious drawback to the spread, and general use 
of English is its spelling. 

Let us first ask a question. What is the object of spelling? 

The object of spelling is twofold: (1) to make language serve 
as a means of communication both in print and in writing, (2) 
to show or at least give an idea of how the words are to be 
pronounced. 

For these purposes an ideal spelling ought to be simple, 
easy, and phonetic, z.e. it ought to represent as accurately 
as possible by means of letters or symbols the sounds of the 
spoken language. The more phonetic a spelling is, the better 
it will serve its purpose. The present English spelling is anti- 
quated, inconsistent and illogical. It is antiquated, because it 
pictures a pronunciation which had become obsolete long before 
Shakespeare’s time, it is inconsistent, because its forty odd 
sounds are spelt in more than 600 different ways, it is illogical, 
because many of its sound representations, e.g. »debt», »vic- 
tuals», »delight», »heart», »hearken», etc., are false, in so far as 
they do not record pronunciations which were in current use at 
an early date — such spellings are from a linguistic point of 
view mere Frankenstein monsters. 

A detailed analysis of the irregularities of the present spelling 
is given in English Heterografy (issued by The Simplified Spel- 
ling Board), in Proposals for a Simplified Spelling by W. Ripp- 
MANN and W. ARCHER, and in A Plea for Phonetic Spelling 
by A. ELLIs. Heterografy, basing its calculations on an abridged 
edition of FUNK and WAGNALL’S Desk Standard Dictionary, 
containing only one fifth of the words in the larger edition, 
gives a list of 500 different spellings of the 40 odd sounds 
existing in English. 

According to Ellis’ survey these sounds are spelt in 658 
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different ways. Ellis registers more than 30 ways of spelling 
each of the three vowel-sounds in »lie» (az), »day» (ez), and 
»go» (oz). If one used all possible combinations, the word 
»scissors» (from O.F. cisoires, sc being due to false etymological 
association with Lat. scissor, »a cutter», NED.) might be spelt 
in 596,580 different ways. Dr. G. DEWEY (New York Times, 
Jan. 16, 1927) has calculated that the word »foolish», if dealt 
with in the same way, might be spelt in 613,975 different ways. 
One of these cacographies would be »pphoughtluipsh» after the 
model of the italicized letters in sapphire, through, husé/e, buzld, 
pshaw. 

It has been said that no Englishman or American can spell 
with certainty an English word he has not seen written, or feel 
certain about the pronunciation of an English word he has only 
seen written and never heard spoken. 

The English spelling is a spelling for the eye, not for the 
ear. English shares with Chinese the doubtful honour of being 
made up chiefly of ideographs, pictures of words which must 
be seen and remembered. 

The single word »lychee» (/azt/z), a kind of nut or fruit im- 
ported from China, may serve as an example, though the spelling 
of »my» (compare I, lie, high, buy) would be equally difficult 
for anyone who had not seen it written. 

The greatest trouble or even danger is that this pictorial 
spelling is not only very difficult to learn’, but it also fails to 
convey to the reader the correct pronunciation of the words. 

There are hundreds of English words, such as »aisle», 
»hough», »ecumenical», which very few foreigners can pronounce 
correctly. What is worse, there are hundreds of words whose 
pronunciation presents difficulties even to well educated English 
people. Some of these have been recently collected in a very 
interesting booklet, called Broadcast English by A. LLOYD JAMES. 

* Mr. G. W. BOWDEN, examiner for the Preparatory School League, 
reports (Spelling, vol II. p. 36) that out of 2,343 boys, ranging from 8 to 
14 years of age, who sent in papers containing the spelling of Ioo test 
words, only 3 boys were able to spell the whole 100 words correctly. 

The boys belong to 240 Preparatory Scools throughout England, come 
from good homes, are more or less acquainted with Greek, Latin, French 


and other languages — knowledge presumed to beget good spellers — 
have read good books, and devoted much time to specializing in spelling. 
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Words of a decidedly learned character, such as »sine-, :co- 
sine», »vagi», »forte», etc., are certainly beyond everyone, except 
specialists. 

Some Englishmen may be proud of this. Are they equally 
proud of their Cockneys? There is no other country in Europe 
where the pronunciation to the same extent constitutes a differ- 
ence between what Disraeli used to call The Two Nations. 
The vast majority of Englishmen are Cockneys. The spelling 
does not help them. It only confuses their ideas of what is 
right and wrong. They drop x's, but so does the educated 
speaker in such words as »heir», »honest», »honour», etc., not 
only because they are French, for so is »ostler>. The Cockney 
pronounces ow in »grow», »low» as (ax), but so does the edu- 
cated speaker in »how», »now». It is probably not known even 
to many English readers that in the Elementary Schools the 
children must have a dictionary in front of them to help them 
to pronounce the words in the texts they are reading. In spite 
of this the result is far from satisfactory. A friend of mine who 
had been attending a number of reading lessons, asked the 
master when the children would be able to read fairly correctly. 
The answer was: »Never!» | 


This is how some of them read according to the Rev. E. GEpr of High 
Easter, Essex: — »Grant, way besaych thay, marciful Lord, to thoi fitheful 
paple pardon and pace, that thy may be cleansed from all their sins, and 
serve thay with a quoiet moind.» »This may seem something of a carica- 
ture, and certainly not all children produce it in this grossest form; but it 
does represent more or less what child after child in a class will produce. 
And they cannot be induced to improve it considerably» (Essex Dialect 
Grammar, p. 150). 


English writers often use phonetic spellings, such as »mischee- 
vous», »contrazry», in order to show how words should wot be 
pronounced, whereas it is strictly forbidden to spell words as 
they ought to be pronounced, e.g. ok for »hough», ze/ for 
»aisle>, 

The present spelling prevents the vast majority of English 
people from learning and using their own language to the full. 
For this reason it is not only a bad spelling, but it is a national 
misfortune, an obstacle to progress and social welfare. 
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In a passage recording a conversation between Mr. Gumbril 
and his revolutionary tailor, this problem is approached, half in 
jest, half in earnest, by Mr. ALDOUS HUXLEY in Antic Hay, 


p. 36. 


»>When the revolution comes, Mr. Gumbril — the great and necessary 
revolution, as Alderman Beckford called it — it won’t be the owning of a 
little money that'll get a man into trouble. It'll be his class-habits, Mr. 
Gumbril, his class-speech, his class-education. It'll be Shibboleth all over 
again, Mr. Gumbril; mark my words. The Red Guards will stop people 
in the street and ask them to say some such word as ’towel’. If they call 
it ‘towel’, like you and your friends, Mr. Gumbril, why then...» Mr. Bo- 
janus went through the gestures of pointing a rifle and pulling the trigger; 
he clicked his tongue against his teeth to symbolize the report...» That'll 
be the end of them. But if they say ’téaul’, like the rest of us, Mr. Gum- 
bril, it'll be: "Pass Friend and Long Live the Proletariat.’ Long live 
Téaul.» 


In olden times people did not hesitate to spell, at least some 
words, phonetically, ze. as they pronounced them. Thus to 
give only a small number of illustrations, HENRY VIII repeatedly 
wrote won for one in holograph letters, and his daughter QUEEN 
ELIZABETH went in for such spellings as stauke for stalk and 
clark, hart for clerk, heart. »Shakespeare and the Bible are 
good enough for me», says the average Englishman, and raises 
his hands in holy horror at the very thought of spelling reform. 
But in the Folio Edition of SHAKESPEARE'’S works, which at 
least in some cases reproduces his own orthography, we note 
tuch for touch, vane, hare, sale, tanted for vain, hair, sail, 
tainted, and in contemporary letters and manuscripts we often 
hit upon such spellings as groe, bloe, dae for grow, blow, day. 

SHAKESPEARE was familiar with an identical pronunciation 
of might and kuight: »Let not us that are squires of the 
night's body be called thieves of the day’s beauty,» Henry 
IV, Act I, Se. 2. In such words as f@aght and right, gh had 
ceased to be pronounced long before SHAKESPEARE’'S day. The 
following incident told by Mr PERcy SIMPSON is very illustra- 
tive in this respect. »Some one who expressed some surprise 
the other day that I was mixed up with this movement said, 
"Would you edit MILTON with phonetic spelling?’ I replied, You 
would object to sad being spelt sed in a text of MILTON? He 
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retorted, ‘If you did a thing like that, you and your publisher 
ought to be put against a wall and shot’. I replied, ‘Very well, 
go to Trinity College, Cambridge, to the wonderful Milton manu- 
script of Comus and the minor Poems, and you will find in 
MILTON'S own hand sed as a spelling of sazd.’» 

In the opinion of some scholars phonetic spelling will help 
to maintain the purity of Standard English and check the inva- 
sion of Cockney and other degraded forms of speech, which at 
the present time are threatening to establish themselves among 
all classes of the community. During repeated visits to London 
I have had ample opportunities of studying the progress of this 
evil. It is true that habits of vulgar speech which originally 
were dialectal, such as the dropping of 4's or the pronunciation 
of tke as J/otk, are, as a rule, avoided by educated speakers. 
But the main features of Cockney, especially the broad diph- 
thongic pronunciation of such words as zame, go, be and do, 
are rapidly finding their way into educated speech, and are freely 
used by mein eminent or leading positions, yea, even by 
scholars and e@ucationists. Masters at one of the best Public 
Schools in London ‘pronounced found and now as farnd and xar, 
in blissful ignorance that they were pouring ditchwater into the 
‘well of English undefiled’. A world-famous divine treated his 
mother tongue exactly as if it had been a foreign language. 

With the present ‘beautiful’ English spelling, the pronun- 
ciation of numerous socalled hard words is a sealed book to 
the majority of the working classes. In a recently published 
article on English spelling, Sir GEORGE HUNTER remarks: »I would 
add that our bad spelling causes bad pronunciation, encourages 
provincialisms, and discourages the diffusion among the people 
generally of purer and more consistent English Speech. With 
simple phonetic spelling, I think our working men and women 
would insensibly learn to speak as good English as those who 
have been educated at our great public schools and universities. = 

Other Germanic languages often go in for phonetic spelling 
of loan-words in current use. Witness podnug (point), rvz (route), 
by ffé (buffet), 4y7a@ (bureau) in Swedish, and Scharm (charm), 
Maschine (machine), Zrkus (circus), haprisiés (capricious), Kapa- 
sitat (capacity) in German, to mention only a few cases. No 
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other country has been so unfortunate in its spelling as Eng- 
land. Those who were primarily responsible, i.e. the XIVth 
and XVth century scribes of the Royal Chancery of London 
and the early printers, many of whom were natives of Hol- 
land, showed a lamentable denseness and lack of adaptability in 
matters orthographical not only with regard to English but 
also to French words, whose spelling was seldom made to 
conform to that of the native words. With the revival of learning 
things grew even worse. It was then that such etymological or 
quasi-etymological forms as debt, doubt, receipt, victuals, advance, 
enterprins(!), abhominable were introduced. It is characteristic of 
the English attitude towards spelling reform that nearly all these 
were allowed to remain to the present day. Shakespeare may 
have had some doubt, but what could he do against Holofernes, 
backed up by the whole English nation. 


Flolofernes. He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument. I abhor such phantasims, such insociable and point- 
devise companions; such rackers of orthography, as to speak dout, fine, when 
he should say doubt; det, when he should pronounce debt, — d, e, b, t; 
not d, e, t: he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; neighbour vocatur nebour; 
neigh abbreviated ne. This is abhominable, which he would call abbomin- 
able: it insinuateth me of insanie; ne intelligis, domine? to make frantic, 
lunatic. — Love's Labour's Lost, V, 1. 


The etymological argument is the hobby-horse of the oppo- 
nents of spelling reform. Some of its friends and advocates also 
hesitate at the thought that spelling reform will »obscure the 
origin of the words» and »etiolate the language». If the object 
of spelling really were to show the origin of the words, »doubt», 
»debt», and »victuals» would indeed be ideal spellings; likewise 
such early English spellings as azse, angoise, barain, bataille, 
cirurgian, coroune, couvrefeu, ennul, furneise, and gele for »ease>, 
»anguish», »barren», »battle», »surgeon», »crown>, »curfew?, 
»annoy», »furnace», and »jelly». Hundreds of such examples 
might be adduced. The critic who holds that such spellings as 
chaenj, surin and naeshon for »change», »certain» and »nation» 
will etiolate the language, does not hesitate to accept »jelly>, 
»jest>, »tureen®, »barren», »fashion», (for facion), which are 
spelt according to the same principles. Surely everybody 
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who knows French will have no difficulty in indentifying chaen, 
surin, and naeshon with their French equivalents, but it is decep- 
tive and erroneus to spell them in a way which gives an entirely 
wrong idea of their pronunciation in Exg/zsh. Only the trained 
philologist will be able to identify »dean» with doyen, aisle 
with ale and »curfew» with couvrefeu, or to ascertain that a 
great number of the existing spellings, such as »aisle», »delight>, 
»sprightly», »haughty», »ache» (vb.) »scissors», »pleasure», »ad- 
vance», are etymologically wrong. An entirely phonetic spelling 
may not only etiolate but also isolate the English language, not 
so a spelling which, although it is phonetic in principle, has 
been fashioned after the historical spelling and retains most of 
its characteristic features. 


History of English Spelling Reform. 


What has been said will suffice to prove that the establishing 
of a new, rational system of English orthography is one of the 
most urgent and most important problems of linguistic research. 

For nearly 400 years scholars have been working in order 
to solve this problem. 

To write a fairly exhaustive histog) of English spelling re- 
form would be the task of a life time. Hundreds of thousands 
of people have been participants. More than a hundred systems 
have been framed, some of them comprising only one or two 
pages, others blossoming forth into a whole literature. 

The early pioneers in this field had a clear and correct idea 
of the various ways in which the English orthography might be 
reformed, but owing to defective sound analysis' their proposals 
were of little practical value. 

The work done by such men as BELL, ELLIS, SWEET and 
continued more recently by DANIEL JONES was needed, before 
any definite or even workable scheme could materialize. 

Regarded in the perspective of historical events, it appears 
that the demand for a reform of the English spelling has been 
most urgent at times of great national strength. The whole 


* See ZACHRISSON, Pronunciation of English Vowels, pp. 155—162. 
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movement is a child of the Renascence and the revival of learn- 
ing. Elizabethan statesmen, soldiers, officials and educationists 
found time to occupy themselves with orthographical problems, 
trying hard to free the language from the strait jacket of the 
antiquated spelling. 

Some reformers chose to adopt phonetic script, in which each 
sound is represented by ove letter or character. As the English 
language has more than 40 sounds and there are only 23 ef- 
fective letters in the Roman alphabet, it was then necessary to 
use symbols or characters which are not found in the ordinary 
alphabet. Spelling systems of this kind were framed by Sir 
THOMAS SMITH, Secretary of State to Edward VI and Queen 
Elizabeth (De recta et emendata linguz anglice scriptione, 1568), — 
JOHN Hart’, Chester Herald (Orthographia, 1569), and the learned 
Latinist, Dr. ALEXANDER GILL, Headmaster of St. Paul’s School 
in London (Logonomia Anglica, 1619). 

Other early orthoepists objected to the use of new letters 
and preferred amended spelling, trying to reduce as much as 
possible the number of already existing spelling variants, thus 
foreshadowing such later systems as Glossic, Simplificd Spelling, 
and Azglic, which aim at a consistent spelling on the basis of 
the Roman alphabet, with as little deviation as possible from 
the existent spelling. I suggest the name Romo spelling, or 
Anglo-Romo spelling, for schemes of this kind. 

The pioneer and founder of this movement was WILLIAM 
BULLOKAR, soldier, lawyer, schoolmaster, residing in London 
like Smith, Gill, and probably also Hart. Bullokar published no 
less than four books in his »amended» English spelling (Book 
at Large, 1580, A‘sop’s Fables, 1584, etc.). The reason why 
his predecessors had failed was that »they left out of their 
amendments, divers letters now in use and also brought in divers 
kinds of a new figure and fashion». 

For the sake of »easie conference» the new orthography 
must not differ too much from the old (Book at Large, pp. 239, 
272). Bullokar’s amended orthography presents a curious mix- 
ture of phonetic and conservative tendencies. A similar but less 


* Hart had conceived the idea of reforming the English spelling, while 
reading works of the French spelling reformer L. Meigret (1545). 
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radical orthography was invented by CHARLES BUTLER (English 
Grammar, 1631), a Cambridge scholar, who was for many years 
vicar of Lawrence-Wotton. JAMES HOWELL in his Grammar 
(1662) recommended a number of simplifications in spelling (see 
Simplified Spelling Pamphlets, nr. 6), and John Ray published 
in 1691 a Note on the Errours of Our Alphabet’. 

In the next century French thought and taste wove its web 
of logical, though somewhat stereotyped, patterns round the world. 
It was then Dr. SAMUEL JOIINSON’s literary reputation gave 
authority to the cult of the dead letter that has prevailed ever 
since. Johnson's Dictionary (1755), with all its imperfections’, 
was looked upon as the Standard Work of Spelling, embodying 
the wisdom of all ages. It is a curious coincidence that the 
only remarkable spelling reformer of the 18th century, JAMES 
ISLPIIINSTONE, a Scotchman, who spent the latter part of his life 
in London, belonged to Dr. Johnson's literary circle. His ortho- 
graphy (The Principles of the English Language?, 1765) is a 
kind of Romo spelling, but much influenced by considerations 
to etymology and analogy. How little such a spelling was in 
the taste of the times appears from the following verdict given 
by Mr. WALKER. 


In his Principles of the English Language, Mr. Elphinstone has reduced 
the chaos to a system, and laid the foundation of a just and regular pro- 
nunciation. But this gentleman, by treating his subject with an affected 
obscurity, and by absurdly endeavouring to alter the whole orthography of 
the language, has unfornately lost his credit with the public for that part 
of his Jabours which entitles him to the highest applause. 


oe 


* For a more detailed account of English spelling reform during the 
16th and 17th centuries, see ZACHRISSON English Vowels, pp. 162—185, 
and Den Moderna engelska nystavningsrérelsen i kritisk historisk belysning 
(Finsk Tidskrift, 1915). 

2 Johnson spelt »ache» with ch, because he thought it was denved 
from the Greek word achos. He retained the Latin £ in receipt», but left 
it out in »deceit», spelt »deign» one way and «disdain» another, wrote »up- 
hill» but »downhil»., Walker, with all his admiration for the master, found 
it necessary to protest against Johnson’s rule that »those are the most ele- 
gant speakers who deviate least from the written words». »ewze», he 
remarks, »is certainly not a more elegant pronunciation than d/zze (= busy)», 
Dictionary, p. V. 

3 See ENGELBERT MULLER, Englishe Lautlehre nach James Elphin- 
stone (1765, 1787, 1790), Heidelberg 1914, reviewed by the present writer 
in Englische Studien, 52, pp. 37!1—8o. 
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Two American spelling reformers appeared at the end of the 
century, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, who advocated phonetic spelling 
in a Scheme for a New Alphabet and Reformed Mode of Spel- 
ling' (1768), and NOAH WEBSTER, who expressed his appreci- 
ation of Franklin's scheme in Dissertations on the English 
Language’ (1789), and whose American Dictionary (1828) in- 
augurated the era of American spelling reform. 

The middle of last century has been characterized as the 
great period of mid-Victorian commercial and industrial expan- 
sion (TREVELYAN, History of England p. 647). Important social 
reforms, such as the Reform Bill, the New Poor Law, and the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, had been carried through. Prosperity 
reigned in England. Scientific methods had been adopted for 
linguistic research. The time was favourable for the reconsider- 
ing of the problem of English spelling reform. 

The new impetus came from ISAAC PITMAN (1813—97), the 
famous stenographer, and A. J. ELLIS (1814—90), the celebrated 
explorer of the history of English pronunciation. Pitman evolved 
the idea of a phonetic alphabet from his shorthand writing, 
which was first published in 1837 under the name of Steno- 
graphic Sound-Hand. From the year 1842 till about 1873 he 
propounded a great number of schemes, all of them based on 
the idea that phonetic script should differ as little as possible 
from the Roman alphabet. Ellis’ was not a name to conjure 
with like that of Pitman, but he was the greater scholar, and 
Pitman would probably not have been able to carry out his 
schemes single-handed. 

ELLis (EEP., p. 1182) describes his share of the work in 
the following way: 

The reader will, I trust, excuse me for preserving in this book a record 
of those early phonetic attempts to which the book itself is due. Mr. Isaac 
Pitman of Bath, the inventor of Phonography, or a peculiar kind of Eng- 
ush shorthand founded upon phonetic spelling, in his Phonotypic Journal, 
for January, 1843, started the notion of Phonotypy or Phonetic Printing for 
general English use. In the course of that year my attention was drawn 


to his attempt, and I entered into a correspondence with him, which resulted 
in the concoction of various schemes of phonetic printing, for which types 


™ See ELLIS, EPP, pp. 1058—1063. 
2 See ELLIS, EPP, pp. 1063—1070. 
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were cast, so that they could be actually used, and specimens were printed 
in the Phonotypic Journal, beginning with January, 1844, till by December, 
1846, we considered that a practical alphabet had been reached. It was 
in this Journal that I commenced my phonetic studies and for one year, 
1848, I conducted it myself under the changed name of the Phonetic Jour- 
nal. In 1849 I abandoned it for the weekly phonetic newspaper called the 
Phonetic News, and at the close of that year my health gave way alto 
gether, so that for some years I was unable to prosecute any studies, and 
phonetic investigations were peculiarly trying to me. 


During its first years, Pitman’s and Ellis’ alphabet enjoyed 
great popularity. The two spelling reformers organized the 
Phonetic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, which in 1851 
counted no less than than 3738 members. Numerous primers 
and text books were printed in the new spelling, phonetic ver- 
sions of The New Testament and of classical works, such as the 
Pilgrim's Progress, Paradise Lost, Macbeth, the Tempest, etc. 
Its history can be read in The Phonotypic Journal 1843—~47, 
The Phonetic Journal 1848 (ed. Ellis) and The Spelling Reformer 
1849—50 (ed. Ellis). In the latter paper (Aug., 1849) there is 
a report of a meeting at Manchester held on July 13th, 1849 
Mr. Benn Pitman stated that in a few months 1300 people in 
Manchester had been taught to read and write phonetically, and 
that 20,000 phonetic publications had been sold since his arrival. 
Those who had learned to read by means of the phonetic al- 
phabet found no great difficulty in reading books in the ordinary 
spelling. In the Spelling Reformer for Jan. 18, 1850, Ellis 
announces that he must intermit the publication of the Journal 
owing to ill health. The reflection is also made that spelling 
reform had been »denounced by the papers» but »accepted by 
large numbers in the manufacturing districts». Mr. Pitman 
revived the Journal, and continued its publication for a good 
many years. It may have been his hope that his alphabet 
would have been more widely used in connection with the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870, which enjoined general public instruction 
in reading and writing. At that date one third of the popula- 
tion was unable to read and one half to write. 

The failure of phonotypy was not only due to the many 
alterations Pitman made to his system and Ellis’ refusal to give 
his consent to these alterations. It was also due to a natural 


” 
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dislike and reaction against the many new letters, 16 in number, 
that had been introduced. A comparative table of these is 
given by ELLis (EEP., p. 1183). Another weakness was that 
Pitman’s phonetic script was intended only for English, not for 
international use. 

Ellis must have been fully aware of these shortcomings, for 
his next attempt at spelling reform was conducted on entirely 
different lines. The centre of action was now shifted to the Eng- 
lish Philological Society, of which Ellis was a member. In 1869 
the Council of the Society had appointed a committee for the 
amendment of the orthography of the English Language, con- 
sisting of A. J. Ellis, R. Morris, J. Payne, R. Martineau, and 
D. P. Fry. No final agreement had been reached by the com- 
mittee, but Fry and Ellis submitted proposals of their own to 
the Society. 

Mr. Fry's proposal (Transactions of the Phil. Soc. 1870, 
pp. 17—88) has mainly the character of an amended spelling, 
as will appear from the following brief specimen: 

And he said, A certain man had two sons: 

And dhe yungger ov dhem said to his faadher, Faadher, giv me dhe 
portion ov gUds dhat fauleth tome. And he divided unto dhem his livving. 
And not menny days after dhe yungger son gadhered aul togedher, and 
tUk his jurny into a far cuntry, and dhere waisted his substance widh riotous 
livving. 

Of infinitely greater interest is Mr. ELLIS’ contribution (Trans- 
actions of the Phil. Soc., 1870, pp. 89—118) — G/lossic, an 
improved form of Glossotype (on which see EPP, pp. 16, 614, 
1174), devised originally for the purpose of transcribing English 
dialects »approximately by a system of spelling founded upon 
ordinary usages», and in which »combinations rather than sepa- 
rate letters have definite sounds». 

To judge by the following quotation, which may also serve 
as a specimen, Ellis seems to have looked upon Glossic chiefly 
as a means of teaching children to read quickly. 

Objekts: Too fasilitait Lerning too Reed, 

Too maik Lerning too Spel unnes‘eseri, 
Too asim ‘ilait Reeding and Reiting too Heerring and Specking, 
Too maik dhi Risee’vd Proanunsiai’shen 


ov Ingglish akses‘ibl too au/ Reederz, 
Proavin’shel and Foren. 
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Meenz: Leev dhi Oald Speling untuch’t 
Introadeu's along’seid ov dhi Oald Speling 
a Neu Aurthog'rafi, konsis‘ting ov dhi 
Oald Leterz euzd invar'rriabli in dhair 
best noan sensez. 
Emploi’ dhi Neu Speling in Skoolz too 
Teech Reeding in doath Aurthog'rafiz. 


Alou’ eni Reiter too reit in dhi Neu Speling can/i on aul okai‘zhenz 
widhou't loozing kaast, proavei‘'ded hee euzez a Risee’vd Proanunsiai’shen; 
dhat is — aknole] dhi Neu Speling konkur entli widh dki Oald. 


Glossotype and Glossic* are the first consistent schemes of 
Anglo-Romo spelling or phonetic spelling of English on the basis 
of the Roman alphabet. It soon became clear that this was the 
only possible path that might lead to success. Numerous com- 
peting systems were framed along the same lines. For this rea- 
son Ellis may well be looked upon as the Father of English 
Spelling Reform in modern days. 

Another proposal of this kind is Mr. Jones’ Analogical Spel- 
ling, briefly accounted for in what was probably the author’s 
last work: E. JONES, B. A. (An Ex-Schoolmaster), Popular Edu- 
cation (London, 1875), p. 50.” 


Alphabet of forty sounds. 


a, aa, ail, au, b, c, ch, d, e, ee, f, g, h, i, ie, j, 1, m, n, ng, 0, oe, o1, 
oo, ou, p, r, s, sh, t, th, 7A, u, ue, uw, v, Ww, y, 2, 3. 


Three more rules. 


I. At the end of words use y for ie and 1 unaccented, and w for u, 
as truly, my, boy, law, cow. 

II. Use k as at present for c hard before e, 1, y and at the end of 
monosyllables: x for cs and qu for cw. 

III. The little words be, he, me, we, she, the, go, so, lo, no might be 
left unchanged, which would save a letter. 


From these rules it appears that Jones was anxious to make 
certain concessions to the conventional spelling by keep- 
ing & in »kill»>, ay in »day», ow in »how», etc. 

* For additional references see ELLIS, EEP IV, p. 1174, and III, pp. 
XIII, ff. 


* This differs from ELLis’ account (EPP, p. 1177) in the use of aa for 
A, w for u, and gs for zh. 
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This leads us on to the most difficult but, at the same time, 
most essential problem in conjunction with Romo spelling. What 
concessions, if any, are to be made to the present or- 
thography? The problem is essential, for a reading knowledge 
of the present spelling must be acquired by those who have 
learnt Romo, and a new spelling has much greater chances of 
being generally adopted if it deviates as little as possible from 
the conventional orthography. 

The problem was tackled by the indefatigable ELLIS in a 
little known pamphlet called Démza’iun Spel’ing or Haaf ov whot 
is needed. A sujeschun for a sistimatic rivizhun ov owr prezent 
unsistimatic orthografy. (March 16, 1880, 25 Argeil Road, Kenz- 
ingtun, Lundun, W). 

A few brief quotations may serve to illustrate the methods 
he adopts in order to bridge the gulf between Glossic and the 
existing spelling. 


The foloing ar the condishunz which ey-uv sawt tou foulfi'l: 


1. Tou hav a speling whitch coud bi iméedietly yoozd not oanly for 
béukwurk, but for awl keindz ov jobing printing, at eny printing pres 
throuowt the wurld thut pozésez a fownt oy Rohmun leterz. This condish- 
un nmqweirz that ther shoud bee 

noh new leterz, 

noh turnd leterz, 

noh cut or méwtilaited leterz, 

noh mixtewr ov fowntz az Italic with Rohmun, or smawl capitulz with 
loher cais, 

noh deyacriticul seinz, whitch ar not leterz themsélvz, or poynts aulrédy 
egzi'sting in abuinduns, 

noh axénted leterz, excépt 4, é, i’, 6, U, yoozd oanly tou i’ndicait stres 
and not tou diferénshiait sownd, and caipabl ov beeing supleyd, if not caast 
or not furnisht tou eny fownt, bey a comun poynt. 


If ‘eny ‘wun ov theez recqwizits iz omi’ted, weev noh chaans ov our 
haaf loaf.... 


2. The valews aseind tou thi oald leterz must bi soh strictly dereivd 
from egzi’sting habits, az tou sujést themsélvz aulmoast spontainiusly tou 
wun hou cun reed nomic with flooensy, soh that hi shoud feel thut hi haz 
nutthing new tou lurn. 

If nomic reederz ar tou hav the sleitest dificulty in reeding the new 
speling, goud bey tou our haaf loaf! Ingglish reederz wohnt goh tou scool 
agén, eh pourr cohz ((et pour cause)) — a burnt cheild dredz the feir! Hens, 


2—31825. Studia neophilologica 19311932. 
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if posibl, every thing prizénted tou thair eyz shoud bi whot thay aulrédy 
understand. In uther wurdz the new speling must bi bilt on the leinz ov 
thi oald. 


Then the old spelling veteran makes the following almost 
pathetic confession: 


Revolewshun may bi the best solewshun, but ey doo not inténd tou 
wurk in that direcshun eny longger. Mey paast expeeriens, whitch haz 
been boatth grait and painfoul, wornz me tou trey anuther road. It iz not 
without egzurting grait fors ohver misélf thut ey-uv rinounst a pewrly fonetic 
alfabet. But Glosic woz mey furst step in the new direcshun, and Dimi- 
diun or »hdafway speling» iz mey secund. 

It iz thi owtcum ov thurty sevn yeerz ov consienshus wurk, coménst 
and carid on for edewcaishunul and filolodjicul purpusez. 


When all is said and done, Dimidiun is hardly a great 
improvement upon Glossic. It looks almost as unfamiliar, and 
necessitates the learning of a much greater number of spelling 
rules’. Ellis had seen the evil, but had not been able to find 
a remedy. As far as I can ascertain, he never refers to Di- 
midiun in his later writings. 

Nevertheless the idea of Romo spelling continued to attract 
followers. Several systems of this kind, most of them more or 
less mixed by the use of a limited number of phonetic or dia- 
critical signs were proposed and employed in the Spelling E-2- 
perimenter, issued by W. R. EVANS, 1880, sq. After July, 
1882, the normal spelling was adopted. This journal, which is 
of great interest both for the history of spelling reform and for 
our knowledge of mid-Victorian pronunciation, was also the chief 
organ for theoretical discussions on spelling reform. 

It contains contributions from most of the great champions 
of the day, and from a good many whose names would not 
otherwise have been rescued from oblivion. 

Curiously enough, Pitman himself seems to have become con- 
verted to Romo spelling. The Reading Room at the British 
Museum preserves copies of a journal with the somewhat cir- 
cumstantial title: 


* The vowel sounds in »oh» and »you» are spelt in three different ways, 
and that of & in six. 


EEE ——iii wer 
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The Speler.* 


Devoated (1) tu the Wurship and Luv ov the Lord God and Saivier 
Jesus Christ az »The Aulmeiti» (Matt. 28. 18—20. Rev. 1. 8). (2) The 
Kultiur ov the Relijus Leif, and thairbei the Ekstenshon ov the Kingdom 
ov God, or the Church, konsisting ov aul hu wurship the Lord and keep 
Hiz Komandmentz. (3) The Investigashon ov Spinritiual Tru'th; (4) Speling 
Reform. (5) Shorthand; (6) Pees on E'rth. Konditkted bei Ser Ejizak 
Pitman, Bath. No. 1. Janiueri, 1895. Vol. I. 


It is practically written in a reformed spelling of Anglo- 
Romo type. The rules are as follows: 


Alphabet of Spelling Reform. 


Reject c (=é£ ors), ¢g (= 4, gu = kw), x (= ks or &z). Use the other 
23 letters thus: — 18 Consonants as usual; and a, ée, ¢, 0, z short, as in pat, 
pet, pit, pot, but and put. For the remaining 12 simple sounds, /fadicised in 
the following words use the two letters underneath called Di-graphs: ch 
(cheap), th (thin, then), sh (wish), zh (vision), ng (sing). 

aa (palm), ai (pale), ee (peel), au (paul), oa (pole), oo in pool. 

ei (by), ou (out), iu (new), 41 (Kaiser), 01 (toil). 

For brevity write a, ¢, 0, “, for ai, ee, oa, oo at the end ofa syllable 
as in fa-vor, fe-ver, ho-li, tru-li.? 

When the letters of a digraph represent separate values, interpose a 
turned point (‘), as being, shorthand, going. 

Note: — At the end of a word, or when followed by a vowel, write 
ay, aw, ow, oy, for ai, au, ou, oi, as in may, law, now, boy, vowel, loyal; 
use u for oo in true, truth, youth, etc.; I (the pronoun) for ei, yu for iu 
when initial, as yus (use), yunion, yunivers. n for ng, when followed by k 
or g, as bank, anger; father, piano, pianist, old etc. If a distinction in the 
initial consonants of thin, then, be considered necessary, it may be marked 
thus: thin, then, and thus with the vowels in but, put. Use caution and, 
by these concessions to Custom avoid giving offence. Proper names and 
addresses should not be altered at present, except one’s own name. 


The religious tendency is remarkable, but can be paralleled 
from other quarters, for instance in the peculiar American spell- 
ing system which was called by its originator Azjelika3 In 


* In a separate paper a more detailed analysis will be given of the 
Spelling Experimenter and The Speller, which seem to have become entire- 
ly forgotten during the forty or fifty years that have elapsed since their 
publication. 

* This very unsuitable rule much detracts from the value of the 
system. _ 

3 »Anjelika», The English Language, transformed into Phonetic Or- 
thography, etc., by Rev. A. HALLNER, Turlock, California. Copyright 1929. 
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consideration of the concentrated ignorance, stupidity, envy, and 
malice a spelling reformer often has to put up with, not least 
from his own countrymen, he may certainly be excused if oc- 
casionally he invokes protection from powers which are above 
the common frailties of humanity at large. 

The crusade for spelling reform was soon to be joined by 
the United States. Here the ground had already been prepar- 
ed by the simplifications adopted by NOAH WEBSTER in his 
American Dictionary (1828), which were decisive for and gave 
their character to the whole ensuing movement in America, re- 
sulting in an amended spelling of certain words or word groups. 
The first spokesmen for such a partial reform were the mem- 
bers of a Committee appointed by the American Philological 
Association in 1875, who in their Ninth Report (1883) recom- 
mended, for immediate use, a selected number of new spellings 
approved of both by the English Philological Society and the 
American Philological Association.? In the meantime a Spelling 
Reform Association had been formed in America, evolved from 
an International Convention for the Amendment of English 
Orthography held at Philadelphia in 1876, and a British Spelt- 
ing Reform Association had been organized in 1879. The new 
spellings did not enjoy much popularity until the auspicious 
year 1906, when a whole series of exceptionally fortunate cir- 
cumstances combined to give them the desired authority. That 
year saw the formation of the Simplified Spelling Board (USA), 
which was able to conduct an active and effective propaganda 
owing to the financial support offered by Mr. CARNEGIE.” The 
chief conditions for success were consequently fulfilled. The 
movement was joined by the great majority of leading educa- 
tionists and lexicographers of the day. The new spelling was 
recommended by President ROOSEVELT and adopted by him in 


* The lst of words seems to have been proposed by the English 
Philological Society under the supervision of HENRY SWEET, the famous 
phonetician (see F. MARCH, The Spelling Reform, p. 26). 

? Before his death Mr. CARNEGIE confided to Dr. MELVIL DEWEY, 
one of the chief organizers of the American spelling-campaign, that he 
believed none of the $ 350.000.000 he had given to the public would have 
more far reaching beneficial results than the quarter of a million he had 
given to the Simplified Spelling Board (Spelling, vol. I, p. 15). 
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his official correspondence.* After this date American spelling 
reformers have mainly been satisfied with watching the progress 
of the spelling reform thus inaugurated, at the same time ready 
to support any sensible and well-conducted movement for a more 
rational reform. Spelling reform is also advocated by a third 
American Society Szmplified Spelling League. The head-quar- 
ters of the three Societies are at Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 

In America the following periodical publications have been 
issued: Bulletins of the Spelling Reform Association, 1877—1886, 
and Spelling, 1887—1894, by the Spelling Reform Association. 
In 1925 and since 1930 Spelling has been published jointly by 
Simplified Spelling Board, Simplified Spelling Society, and 
Spelling Reform Association, at Lake Placid Club, N.Y. An 
earlier publication was Sznplified Spelling Bulletin 1909—1915, 
published by the Simplified Spelling Board. 

In their Third Report (1877) the Committee of the American 
Philological Association proposed a new kind of phonetic script 
called Zhe Standard Phonetic Aiphabet,? which in its latest and 
improved shape contains 19 new letters of which several are 
provided with diacritical marks. Some of these letters are shaped 
so alike that there is a certain risk for confusion in careless or 
rapid writing. The outstanding merit of the alphabet is its 
space saving qualities calculated at 15 % compared with ordi- 
nary writing. The many new letters intended for national use 
only, will be a serious obstacle to its popularity. 

A competing scheme is /uternational Phonetic Spelling, a 
recent modification of the phonetic script of the International © 
Phonetic Association. 

The American campaign elicited a good deal of comment 
in the English Press, chiefly of a hostile character,? but it also 
created a new interest in spelling reform. The Szmplified 


* For a more detailed account of the American Spelling Reform, see 
F. MARCH, The Spelling Reform, and G. H. Mc KNIGHT, The Movement 
for Simplified Spelling in America (Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift 2: 592 —603, 
1910). 

2 The original alphabet is reproduced in F. A. MARCH, The Spelling 
Reform, p. 21. In its revised form it is reproduced on a leaflet printed 
by the Spelling Reform Association. It is made the subject of an article 
(with specimens) in The New York Times Jan. 16, 1927) by Dr. G. DEWEY. 

3 See MC KNIGHT, op. cit. 
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Spelling Society, formed in 1908, at once began an active pro- 
paganda, issuing many pamphlets and circulars’, and publishing 
a monthly magazine, entitled Zhe Pioneer of Simplified Spelling 
(1912—18, ’26—’28). In 1911 the Society published a booklet 
called Proposals for a Simplified Spelling of the English Langu- 
age by WALTER RIPPMANN and WILLIAM ARCHER’. This 
scheme is much better planned and more carefully thought out 
than any of its predecessors in the field of Romo spelling. Its 
weak points may be summed up as follows. 

It does not represent different sound values in a consistent 
way, for ¢h is written both for the voiceless sound in »thin» 
and the voiced sound in »>thus», zg both for wg in »strong» 
and ugg in »stronger>, yx both for you in »young» and in 
»youth», 

The question of how to write the various sounds in »star>, 
»starry», »sorry», »glory», »fur», »furry», »ewer», etc., 1s not 
definitely settled, neither in »trial»>, »diameter», »piano>. 

The use of ¢ in cat, cis, (= kiss) is ambiguous. 

The rule about reducing the final digraphs of all mono- 
syllables calls forth such awkward variants as go, goes, crt, 
cried, etc. 

The problem of how to represent graphically the unstressed 
vowels is only tentatively approached. 

The gulf between the simplified and the ordinary spelling 
is still very considerable. 

Simplified spelling never reached the state of a definite 
and consistent scheme, but was subjected to a great number of 
amendments which were adopted in a somewhat hap-hazard 
way in the books and primers where the system was em- 
ployed. 

A Ferst Reeder in Simplifyd Speling, with a preface by 
ROBERT JACKSON (dated Aug. 1915), confuses the vowel sounds 


* Simplified Spelling Pamphlets, 1—9. 

2 The first and second editions were printed for private circulation 
only. The fourth edition (1912), which I have used, is a reprint of the 
third with an Appendix on the chief amendments that had been suggested. 

3 Some of these »amendments» (y for ze, @ for oe, oo for both ve and 
uu, etc.) are advocated in a booklet called Breaking the Spell, London 


1918. 
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in »pull» and »pool» by writing oo for both of them, confuses 
(j) and (ai) by using the impossible spelling y for both (you = 
»yon», »iron», and »ion»), writes y in Ay (high) but yer in myer 
(mire) (cf. yerazt = »irate»), does not distinguish between av in 
»carry» and »starry», #g in »strong» and »stronger», but makes 
an unneccessary distinction between ferst (first) and urs (nurse) 
and between moer, hoerd and horn, to mention only a few of 
the most apparent weaknesses or inconsistencies. The writing 
of vowels in unstressed syllables in these readers is both incon- 
sistent and arbitary (prepaird, beekum, bikum, and bekum, shout- 
td, kurtin, doktor, travler, dyamond etc.) 

Inconsistencies of this kind, however, did not too seriously 
impair the value of such books* as a means of teaching young 
children to read and write. 

The results of experiments conducted on a fairly large 
scale? have been summed up as follows: 


(1) That children learn to read fluently matter in a simple phonetic 
spelling, and to write correctly according to the system, in the course ofa 
few months; 

(2) that, as a consistent spelling presents no bar to free expression, 
the original compositions of children who use a phonetic spelling are mark- 
edly superior in matter and manner to the compositions of children of 
the same age who use the traditional spelling; 

(3) that, in reading aloud, the children who use a phonetic spelling 
acquire a clearer enunciation and better intonation, than children taught to 
read throughout in the current orthography; 

(4) that, contrary to expectation, the transition from the phonetic to 
the ordinary spelling is attended by no difficulty, and indeed, that children 
who pass from the former to the latter, acquire something like proficiency 
in the ordinary spelling sooner than children do who are familiar with no 
other; 

(5) that the better mental discipline introduced into the reading and 
writing lesson leads to improved work in other subjects of the School 
course. 


The time saved, if the children were allowed to use sim- 
plified spelling right through, would amount to at least 1800 


* A Reeder in Simplifyd Speling. Jinglz and Storiz in Simplifyd 
Speling. H. G. WELLS, The Star (in SS). 

2 The Best Method of Teaching Children to Read and Wnite. A 
Report of an Experiment Conducted in Sixteen Schools. London 1924. 


Y at 
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hours for every child, or about one year and a half, supposing 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone is right in his calculations that 2320 hours 
are spent in teaching an English child to spell’. The corres- 
ponding saving of money would as far as America is concerned 
amount to about 150 mill. dollars a year”, not mentioning the 
saving of space in printing, about one line on every printed page. 

Armed with important facts of this kind the Simplified 
Spelling Society, whose activities had naturally been much en- 
croached upon by the world war, in 1923 opened a vigorous 
campaign for English spelling reform. A petition was signed 
by 15,000 people; public men, scholars, men of letters, and 
educationists. From a post card poll conducted by Commander 
CARLYON BELLAIRS, R.N., M.P., it appeared that 142 Members 
of Parliament were in favour of spelling reform. In 1924 a 
Memorial on Spelling Reform was presented to the Rt. Hon. 
C. P. TREVELYAN, President of the Board of Education. Mr. 
Trevelyan, in replying to the deputation, stated that he ap- 
proached the problem with an open mind. No one could have 
any doubt about the difficulties of the present system. The 
problem was how to improve upon it. He felt that no Com- 
mission could be expected to find a scientific solution, unless 
the supporters of spelling reform were able, as a preliminary, 
to decide upon an agreed and definite scheme.‘ 

After this the interest in spelling reform appears to have 
been on the wane both in England and America. The Pioneer 
of Reformed Spelling was laid down in June 1928. A few ex- 
periments in teaching with simplified spelling were kept going, 
but in the summer of this year (1931) such courses were no 
longer held. 


* J. H. GLADSTONE, Spelling Reform from an Eductional Point of 
View, London, 1879, and W. BENNEt, Economy in Education (Spelling, vol. 
I, p. 34.) 

2 See H. S. S. Il, p. 19. 

3 The various practical advantages to be derived from spelling reform 
have been aptly summarized by Sir GEORGE HUNTER, Simplified English 
Spelling (1930', p. 30 f. 

4 See Petition for a Royal Commission to Examine the Question of 
English Spelling. Papers read at the Meeting of the Simplified Spelling 
Society at the Conference of Educational Associations, 3rd. Jan. 1925. Peti- 
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The want of a dictionary and of consistent rules had proved 
detrimental to the cause of simplified spelling. 

In the beginning of 1929 the present writer was interviewed 
by the Swedish newspaper Nya Dagligt Allehanda as to the 
possibility of an international auxiliary language. Having pre- 
viously paid a good deal of attention to the subject, I sugges- 
ted English in Romo spelling. Soon after, I was approached 
by a Swedish business man of international importance, who 
declared himself willing to support and finance the plan I had 
suggested. Being dissatisfied with all existing systems of Romo 
spelling, I drew up a new tentative scheme called Easy Spelling, 
outlined in two papers printed for private circulation in the spring 
of 1929: World English mm Easy Spelling. The Language of the 
Future (23 pp.), and English in Easy Spelling, A New Proposal 
(12 pp.) (both these are now out of print). During a visit to 
England that summer, I had the opportunity of making several 
authorities on the English language acquainted with my scheme 
and discuss its various details with them. As might have been 
expected, opinions varied considerably. I did not always meet 
with that ardent desire for promoting great things, the interna- 
tional spirit that stirred. the great pioneers of English philology 
when the century was young. Men such as SKEAT, FURNIVALL, 
MURRAY, and ELLIS are irretrievably gone. There is in 
England at present, as well as in other countries, a great deal 
of that insular feeling which prefers ease, comfort, and individual 
lines of thought to broad outlooks and international under- 
takings. ‘You are up against the law of inertia’, said a well- 
known educationist, when I laid my scheme before him.. But I 
also met with much sympathy and encouragement, not least 
from prominent members of the Simplified Spelling Society. 
Some good advice and valuable criticism was given to me by Pro- 
fessors JONES, MALONE, RIPMAN, and WYLD, Sir EDMUND PHIPPs, 
Sir MARK HUNTER, and Dr. R. W. MACAN, to mention no others. 

Having returned to Uppsala, I published my first edition 
of Easy Spelling in October 1929 and a second revised edition 


tion to the Pnme Minister praying for a Royal Commission to consider 
English Spelling. 

Memorial on Spelling Reform. Presented to the Rt. Hon. C. P. Tre- 
velyan, M. P., President of the Board of Education. 
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a few months later, after having had some conferences in Lon- 
don with Professors Daniel Jones and A. Lloyd James. 

From March to May 1930 my system was submitted to a 
number of pedagogical tests on the basis of R. E. ZACHRISSON, 
Snabbkurs i engelska i enkel enhetlig nystavning (Uppsala 1930), 
which turned out very satisfactorily and called general attention 
to the proposal. 

In June 1930 it was my good fortune to meet Dr. GODFREY 
DEWEY, son of Dr. MELVIL DEWEY, names well known in con- 
nection with the American Spelling Reform. We had several 
conferences in Stockholm, and Dr. Dewey, who also attended a 
course in English (on the basis of Easy Spelling) given to about 
one hundred pupils and arranged by Mr S. BAGE, the Swedish 
representative of the Linguaphone Institute, admitted that Easy 
Spelling well served the purpose of teaching English to foreig- 
ners in a very brief space of time. At the same time he in- 
sisted upon certain modifications in the direction towards greater 
uniformity, if the system should be adopted as a basis for Ame- 
rican and English spelling-reform, and also urged the necessity 
of making the spelling suit the American as well as the British 
pronunciation of English. These conferences did not lead to 
any agreement, chiefly because the present writer was anxious 
for his system to deviate as little as possible from the existing 
spelling, so as to make transition easy to a reading knowledge 
of conventionally spelt English. Dr. Dewey, while admitting 
the importance of this, maintained that the modifications he 
suggested would not make the transition more difficult. We 
agreed to differ, and Dr. Dewey left for London. A few days 
later I had a telephone call from London, inviting me to take 
part in a spelling conference arranged on the initiative of Dr. 
Dewey. The conference was held in London (June 23—2s5, 
1930), and after three days’ debating all differences had been 
settled, and the conferees, including Mr. H. ANDRE and the pre- 
sent writer as representatives of the Anglic Association, Sir 
MARK HUNTER, Professor DANIEL JONES, Mr. WALTER RIPMAN, 
and Mr. A. LLoybD JAMES as representatives of the Simplified 
Spelling Society and the International Phonetic Association, and 
Dr. GODFREY DEWEY as representative of the Simplified Spelling 
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Board (USA) — agreed »to give the Angiic (the new name — 
adopted for Easy Spelling at the suggestion of the instigator) 
movement their full support and cooperation in their respective 
countries and through their respective organisations so far as 
practicable, both as an international auxiliary language and as 
a basis for the reform of English spelling for the English- 
speaking world». At a somewhat later date the minutes were 
also signed by Professor GILBERT MURRAY, President of the 
Simplified Spelling Society, Professor CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, 
President of the Simplified Spelling Board (USA), and Professor 
GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP, President of the Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation (USA). 

The principal changes, unanimously agreed upon, from Easy 
Spelling were the following: 


I. Silent e following a consonant, to modify a preceding 
vowel, will not be used. 


2. The voiced sound of s will be represented regularly by 
Z, in inflectional endings as well as elsewhere. 


3. Naturalized foreign words will be spelt according to the 
general rules of the system. 


4. So far as practicable, each sound shall be spelt in only 
one way, including specifically 7 and 4, au and ox. 


The minutes of the meeting are reprinted verbatim in 
Anglic, Eduekaeshonal Revue I, pp. 65—68 (Febr., 1931). 

In accordance with these general directions the present 
writer published a few months later a revised edition of Easy 
Spelling, called Ang/ic, a New Agreed Simplified English Spelling 
(Uppsala, 1930). In the summer of 1931 new conferences were 
held at Lake Placid and in London, resulting in the adoption of 
the spellings -er for final -y after a consonant (s¢ster for s7sér), 
and -2 for final -y (4ev7 for Aevy). These changes will do away 
with such orthographical doublets as evr, enters, lacdy, laedis, 
etc. An English Pronouncing Dictionary and Spelling List in 
Anglic is now being published. 
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Theory and Practice. 


In the historical survey it has already been shown that 
three distinct lines of progress have been suggested for phe pur- 
pose of reforming the English spelling. 

1. Amended Spelling by means of which certain irre- 
gularities in the present orthography are gradually removed. 
(The American spelling reform of 1906). 

2. Phonetic Spelling with a view to replace the present 
orthography with phonetic script, in which every sound or 
sound-combination, as far as this is possible, is written with the 
same phonetic signs or symbols. (Phototype, Standard Phonetic 
Alphabet, Phonetic International Spelling). 

3. Romo Spelling in which every sound or sound- 
combination, as far as this is possible, is written with the same 
letters or letter-combinations borrowed from the Roman alphabet 
and used in the historical spelling for the sounds they are meant 
to represent. (Glossic, Dimidiun, Simplified Spelling, Anglic). 

Amended spelling can only be looked upon as a means 
to an end, »the ultimate aim being to establish a consistently 
scientific mode of spelling» (HSS. II, p. 7). It is true that every 
simplification proposed eliminates one or more of the present 
irregularities (24. p. 8), but the adoption of a consistent spelling 
for any English vowel sound (with the possible exception of @ 
and o and e short) would lead to such great changes in the 
existing spelling as to practically necessitate a general spelling 
reform on the same lines. Any rational attempt to limit the 
number of spelling variants (say) for the different vowel sounds 
will have the same effect. I entirely agree with the views ex- 


™ My very first attempt at English Spelling Reform was conducted on 
those lines. The following brief specimen (World English in Easy Spelling. 
The Language of the Future, p. 21, Uppsala 1929) will give an idea of the 
result: »Shakespeare wuns play’d the part ov a king in wun ov his one 
tragedys befor Queen Elizabeth and her cort. The Queen, who wish’t to 
see if hee wood dep’art from the dignity ov a soveren, drop’t, as if by 
accident, her hankerchif on the stage. But the acter, with a graceful moov- 
ment and without the slitest change ov vois, at wuns excl’ame'd: ‘But be- 
ffor we doo this, let’s take up our sister's hankerchif’.» In spite of these 
changes the spelling 1s far from phonetic, and is not very easy to learn. 
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pressed by Professor W. RIPMAN and Mr. W. ARCHER in the 
Introduction to Proposals for a Simplified Spelling. 

The following suggestions for a systematic simplification of English 
spelling proceed on the fundamental assumption that no simplification can 
be of much practical value which is mof systematic — which does not re- 
duce the existing chaos to something like a cosmos. The ultimate aim being 
economy of the time and labour of learners (whether children or foreigners) 
by the substitution of uniformity for confusion, the value of any simplifica- 
tion must be measured by the amount of time and labour which it is likely 
to save, and by the degree in which it approaches consistency. Ifthe pro- 
bable average saving be only a few days, or even (say) a month, it is doubt- 
ful whether it would repay the trouble and disturbance of change. Such 
slight simplifications are no doubt useful as a beginning, but cannot 
be an end. The practical and ultimate problem is to arrive at sucha 
system as shall mean a substantial and unmistakable gain to the learner 
by rendering the teaching of reading a reasonable process, and diminishing 
by (say) a year the average time devoted to spelling. All authorities agree 
that this ought to be possible. 


The great problem that now. arises is whether phonetic 
script or Romo spelling should be used for a new consistent 
spelling of English. 

For immediate practical purposes it will not be advisable to 
adopt an entirely phonetic alphabet with a host of new letters or 
rather symbols for the 40 odd sounds of the English language. 

In the first place, this would at once bring to the fore the 
difficult question of divergencies in the many existing varieties 
of English speech, Northern British, Southern British, different 
kinds of American English, and so on. 

Secondly, such a spelling would have little practical value, 
until it was officially recognized in England and the United 
States. In any case, it could not be used for English as an inter- 
national auxiliary language, for it would not gain the confidence 
of Continental people anxious to learn English. For this purpose 
no orthographical scheme can be adopted which does 
not admit of easy transition to a reading knowledge of 
the present conventional spelling. 

Thirdly, a great many people will agree with me that the 
adoption of a phonetic alphabet for a language of such world- 
wide circulation as English is largely a matter of international 
agreement or perhaps even of international courtesy. At present, 
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the Roman alphabet is used for practically all European languages. 
The adoption of a phonetic alphabet for English only, would tend 
to isolate this language and those who use it from all other 
IXuropean languages of culture. I see and fully appreciate the 
advantages of a phonetic alphabet for any ultimate co-operative 
scheme, and I am convinced that no entirely satisfactory solu- 
tion of the whole spelling problem can be achieved until the 
States of Europe unite in recommending a common phonetic 
alphabet for their respective languages, but I cannot find that 
such a scheme has any immediate practibility. 

It is fairly generally assumed that exact sound representa- 
tion is possible only with phonetic script. This is an assumption 
that requires a great deal of modification. The ordinary broad 
notation of the International Phonetic Association, now in gene- 
ral use for English, does not give any exact picture of its sounds. 
Only to give a few illustrations (ez), (oz) are no exact represen- 
tations of the dong gliding diphthongs in »day» and »no», {7:) 
and (xz:), where moreover length is denoted by diacritics, tells 
us nothing about the peculiar diphthongic character of the 
vowel sounds in »be» and »*do», the notations (¢/) and (a3) 
ignore the synthetic character of the consonants in »ckhew» and 
»joy». The first element in (a7) (lie) is different from that in 
(au) (how). Moreover, there is nothing in the notation to dis- 
tinguish (az) and (az) from a dissyllabic (a) + (2) and (a) + (x). 

The symbol (z) is used for the stressed vowel in »thin® and 
for the unstressed vowels in »many», »receive», »wanted>, 
»forest», »fulness», (ou) for the stressed diphthong in »go» and 
for the much weaker sound of ow in »fellow», (a) for the many 
evanescent shades of the obscure vowel in »about», »sister>, 
»bear», etc., whereas the slight vocal murmur noticeable in 
»bar», »far», is not at all phonetically expressed. Stress marks 
must be used to show the pronunciation of words (2'22/) where 
the absence of stress is not indicated by the vocal murmur 
(sbaut). 

The reason why the system nevertheless is quite satisfac- 
tory for practical purposes, is because (1) an imperfect repre- 
sentation of very fine shades of pronunciation is no serious ob- 
stacle to intelligibility, especially as the correct usage varies to 
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a much greater extent than can be recorded in any pronoun- 
cing dictionary for every day use; (2) because those who use 
the notation are able to associate and identify the exact pro- 
nunciation of a certain sound in a certain position with the im- 
perfect sound notation used for it. 

This being so, it is well worth investigating if, by the same 
processes of association and identification, the ordinary letters 
and letter combinations cannot be used for a consistent sound 
notation. As there are only 23 effective letters in the Roman 
alphabet (x = ks, g, c=4& or s), it will be necessary to use a 
considerable number of digraphs’ and trigraphs for the consis- 
tent rendering of the 40 odd English sounds. The great diff- 
culty then is to find digraphs which are self-contained or un- 
ambiguous, i.e. can only be pronounced in one way, and at the 
same time suggest to the English reader the pronunciation they 
are meant to convey. Supposing we choose the digraphs oa, 
tu, and ze to represent (ox), (ju:) and (az) in »go», »new>, »lie», 
how should we then spell such words as »boa», »odious>, 
»obedient?» Such spellings as doaa or boaer, oadius, and obce- 
dient may suggest false pronunciations (67a:, b9¢0, oudju:s, 
2bt:daint). It would be possible to choose digraphs which from 
an English point of view are on the whole unambiguous, e.g. 
ow, eu, ey, but the adoption of these may lead to too great 
deviations from the present orthography, and consequently be 
opposed to one of the chief principles of Romo spelling. 

In order to have a freer choice of digraphs it will be ne- 
cessary to use some device, ¢.g. an apostrophe, to indicate that 
the vowels in certain combinations should be pronounced sepa- 
rately,” or to adopt different spellings for the same sound in 
different positions. 

In the present case we might write doa a, oadi’us and 
konveent ent or b@a, oadias and konveentant. 

A second difficulty is the rendering of vowels in unstressed 
syllables. A fairly unambiguous digraph for (a) would be ez, 


* Digraphs are also used in phonetic script, e.g. (¢/), (a5). The nota- 
tions used for diphthongs may also be looked upon as digraphs. 

? Note the corresponding use of the hyphen or diaeresis (re-enter, 
cooperate) in the existing spelling. 
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which is very seldom pronounced as (er) in unstressed syllables; 
e would be more serviceable, especially if the variant ¢@ was in- 
troduced for the rare cases in which the unstressed ¢ has a fuller 


pronunciation. 


The following are three specimens of Romo Spelling ac- 


cording to the Anglic scheme: 


I. Phonetic Anglic Spelling rendering the Southern British 


Colloquial Pronunciation. 


II. The same spelling with sentence doublets written always 


in the same manner. 


Il. Angle Spelling Proper. 


Phonetic Anglic Spelling: 


I. 


Dhe ’spaut wez et its ‘hiet, dhe 
‘slieding wez et dhe ‘kwikist, dhe 
‘laafte wez et dhe ‘loudist, wén e 
‘shaap, ‘smaat ‘’krak wez ‘hurd. Dhe 
wez e ‘kwik ‘rush taudz dhe ‘bangk, 
e ‘wield ’skreem frem dhe ‘laediz, 
end e ‘shout frem miste ’Tupmen. 
E ’laaj ‘mas ev ‘ies dise’peerd; dhe 
‘waute ‘bubld ‘up oever it; miste 
’Pikwiks ‘hat, ’gluvz, en ’hangkechif 
we ‘floeting on dhe ‘surfis, en ‘dhis 
wez ‘aul ev miste ‘Pikwik dhet ‘eni- 
bodi ked ‘see. 


Il. 


Dhe spaut woz at its hiet, dhe 
slieding woz at the kwikist, dhe laaf. 
ter woz at dhe loudist, wen a shaap 
smaat krak woz hurd. Dhaer woz a 
kwik rush taudz dhe bangk, a wield 
skreem from the laediz, and a shout 
from Mister Tupmen. A laaj mas 
ov ies disepeerd; dhe wauter bubld 
up oever it; Mister Pikwik’s hat, 
gluvz, and hangkechif wur floeting 
on dhe surfis, and dhis woz aul ov 
Mister Pikwik dhat enibodi kood 
see. 


Anglic Spelling Proper: 


The sport was at its hiet, the slieding was at the quikest, the laafter 
was at the loudest, when a sharp smart krak was hurd. There was a quik 
rush tordz the bank, a wield skreem from the laediz, and a shout from 


Mr. Tupman. 


A larj mas of ies disapeerd; the wauter bubld up oever it; 


Mr. Pickwick's hat, gluvz, and hankerchif were floeting on the surfis, and 
this was aul of Mr. Pickwick that enibodi kood see. 


The text contains 79 words. 


In the phonetic versions only 


8, resp. 21, of these are left unchanged (10 %, resp. 26,5 %), in 
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Anglic Spelling Proper 54 of the words are left unchanged 
(68 %) and 8 more are only slightly changed (sheding, quikest, 
quik, wield, mas, disapecrd, bubld, oever). 

From this we can safely conclude: 

(1) that no new letters are wanted for a phonetic 
spelling on the basis of the Roman alphabet; 

(2) that no strictly phonetic Romo spelling has any 
chance of replacing the ordinary spelling for general 
practical purposes, whereas Anglic spelling proper is 
an orthography which is phonetic in principle but at 
the same time bears sufficient resemblance to the ex- 
isting spelling for the two systems to be used side by 
side for the same purposes. 


The Anglic Spelling. 
General Principles. 


The Anglic spelling has been framed with a view of ful- 
filling the following conditions: 

(1) to represent every word in one spelling, reflecting a pro- 
nunciation or pronunciations which are commonly used in Stan- 
dard speech, 

(2) to be phonetic in principle but at the same time deviate 
as little as possible from the existing spelling, 

(3) to take into account different standards of pronunciation, 

(4) to be easily learnt by necessitating as few rules as possible, 

(5) to save space. 

Before I enter into a detailed account of the principles ac- 
cording to which Anglic has been framed, a tabular survey will 
be given of sound-representation in the principal existing schemes 
of Romo spelling. For the sake of easy comparison the various 
English sounds concerned are first recorded in the spelling 
of the Phonetic International Association and in A. J. Ellis’ 
Palaeotype. The former system has also been used for sound 
notation in the discussion that follows. 

In dictionaries, vocabularies, and text books, the stress, when 
not on the first syllable, is marked with letters in different type 
from those the word is printed in, e.g. korekt, solekt. 


3731825. Studia neophilologica 1931 — 1932. 
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Vowels and Diphthongs in Stressed Syllables. 


All these alphabets agree in writing a, ¢, z, 0, u for (a), 
(ce), (2), ?), (4) in »man», »men», »fin», »not», »tub», and in 
writing ce for (Z:) in »see». 

It is much more difficult to find suitable digraphs for the 
corresponding long sounds or diphthongs (e2), (az), (ou), (jx:) in 
»mane», »fine», »note», »tube». 

As has already been pointed out, y for the diphthong (a7) 
in »fine» is ambiguous, as it must be used both for (/) in >yes», 
»yon», »yodel», »brilliant», »union», etc., and for (az) in »ion», 
»iron», »iambic», »iodine», »dandelion», »society», etc. (yes, 
yon, yoedl, brilyent, unyon, yern, yambtk, yodin, dandelyon, so- 
syeti). Consequently either the pronunciation (7), as in »yes», 
or (az), as in »iron», can be assigned to y in every word where 
it is written before a vowel. Moreover such spellings as ys¢ 
(iced), Ayrz (hires), etc., would hardly suggest the pronunciation 
(a7) to an English reader. Both xy and zy are too strange to 
be used. 

For the diphthong (ox) in »note» both of and a@, as in gohing, 
geing, are strange and misleading. 

For the sound (ju:) in »tube» zw, yoo, you, as in miwtiwal, 
etc., are too strange, zz and yx are both strange (Azurs = cures, 
hyumen = human) and ambiguous, as in /empestiuus (tempestuous), 
biutius (bju:ttos = beauteous) and yung (young), by the side of 
yuth (youth). The spelling is not good enough to warrant the 
use of an apostrophe in -zu'us, -2’um, -i'us or the change of 
-1UUS, -1US, -tumt to -iuos, -tos, -tom (bi1utios, meediom). 

The digraphs az or ay, ez or ey, oa, and ex for (ez), (a2), 
(ou), and (jz:) are on the whole unambiguous, though ez might 
be misleading (cf. vei = vine, heirs = hires), and oa would 
need an apostrophe in dca’a (= boa), etc. A consistent use of 
these digraphs would also impart a very strange appearance to 
numerous words, especially those in which the diphthong is 
followed by an unstressed vowel, ¢.g. das, lank, katos, klerent, 
leion, dctal, betas, treial, pes, peiett, poa'et, dcuel, jeneumn etc.; 
naim would look like a vulgar spelling of »name>. 
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According to my views, the most effective and unobtrusive 
way of distinguishing between, the sounds in »man» and »mane>, 
>fin», and »fine», »not» and »note», »tub» and »tube> is to 
transfer e from the end to the middle of the word and write 
maen, fien, noet, tueb, By writing ae, ze, oe, ue for the diph- 
thongs (ez), (az), (ox), (yu:), as in sundae, lie, doe, due, we base 
the new spelling on a fundamental principle in the present ortho- 
graphy, according to which e came to be looked upon as a mere 
length mark. 

If we look upon maen, fien, etc., as modernized spellings of 
»mane», »fine», etc., the digraphs chosen will also be the most 
common representatives of these sounds in the present spelling." 

To omit ¢ in ae, ce, te, oe, ue when a vowel follows, as in 
kaos, real, dial, boa, dual, is likewise in accordance with present 
orthographical habits. 

As a, z, ¢, 0, « in this function are not self-contained, when - 
the syllable that follows is spelt with a vowel which forms with 
them a digraph whose general sound value has already been 
fixed (pfaabl = peiabl or pa:bl, diet = daiat or dait), it will be 
necessary to use diacritics indicating that a, 2, e, 0, “ are to be 
pronounced so as to form a separate syllable. An apostrophe 
or a dizresis will indicate this (fa'aé/ = payable, /a’er = layer, 
diet, poet, duel, orténtl). 

Such ambiguous digraphs will chiefly occur before the endings 
-er, -est, and -en (+ cons.). 

The ending -e7 is most usual in comparatives and nomina 
agentis. In comparatives, such as gvaer, eezter, no diacritics 
will be wanted, as they are easily associated with the basic 
forms grae, eest. Others, such as freer, hier, sloer, (oer =a9:r 
only when a vowel follows), zuer, are self-contained. So are 
nomina agentis (seer, kareer = »carrier>, Ler = »liar>, throer, 
boroer, revuer), with the exception of pa’er (= payer). 

For reasons stated already superlatives in -est (graest, freest, 
ecstest, htest, sloest, shaloest, nuest) will hardly need any diacri- 
tics. Diacritics may be used for the old verbal forms in -es/ 
(Lest, kariest, thro’est, boro’est etc.), which are foreign to collo- 


' See the statistics given in RIPPMANN and ARCHER’s Proposals, pp. 42, 
38, 39, 41. 
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quial speech, and consequently not so easily associated with 
their basic forms. 

Before endings in -ex, etc., preceded by a, 2, 0, u it will be most 
expedient to substitute @ for ¢, and write odcediant, rufian, re- 
lians, sians (science), pursuans, konstituant, rather than obcedi’ cnt, 
rufi'en, etc. This safeguards against confusion with such words 
as pristien, surpentien, etc., and is moreover the natural conse- 
quence of the levelling of -amt, -ent (kurent, konstent) under the 
same spelling, as suggested below. 

The only way of distinguishing between short (x) in »good> 
and long (w:) in »rude» with the resources of the present spelling 
would be to write good, roud or goud, rood, and to use ow for 
(au) in »cow». This is hardly advisable, for such spellings as 
pout (put) or fout (foot) would suggest a pronunciation with (az) 
to the English reader. Ellis’ wo for # in »put» is both unfa- 
miliar and ambiguous (f7:a¢ or put?). The digraph oo should 
be used for the short sound in »good», for which it is the most 
common spelling, whereas the corresponding long sound in 
»mood», »rude» is spelt in more than a dozen different ways 
(oo, ue, u, ui, eu, ew, ou, 0, oe, Oeu, ough, etc.).* For this 
sound the digraph ww may be used, which is found at least in 
the personal name Auvd. Few readers familiar with English 
will have any hesitation in pronouncing db/uu, truu, muuy in the 
way intended. 

For the diphthongs az in »noun», »cow» and (9) in »coin:, 
»boy» we should write oz and oz, which.take less time to re- 
produce and are more usual than ow and oy.’ 

The most common spellings for (a:) in »first», »herb», » urn? 
are er and wxr,3 apparently with a slight preponderance of gr. 
Of these wr is preferable, because it will be helpful to distinguish 
between unstressed syllables containing -er (9) and stressed syll- 
ables containing -vr, e.g. murmering, murderus, etc., and be- 
tween such different pronunciations as auburn (9:4a:n) and aubern 
(v:d02). As ur is used as a digraph representing the sounds 
(0:) in »durn» and (a:/r]) in »fur> we should write urr for the 


™ See RIPPMANN and ARCHER, Proposals, p. 41. 
2 See RIPPMANN and ARCHER, Proposals, p. 44. 
3 See RIPPMANN and ARCHER, Proposals. p. 45. 
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invariable (9:7) in »furry», as distinct from xr for (47) in »hurry» 
(furri, hAuri). The distinction sometimes made between two 
varieties of (9:), as in »herb» and »burn», is too rare and too 
old-fashioned to be taken any notice of. 

For (@:) in »palm» we have to choose between af in »ah» 
and aa in »baa». The latter recommends itself as being more 
in accordance with general orthographical principles. In many 
languages aa is or was used to denote such sounds as (a:) or 
(2:). Southern British English (@:7), (a:7) in »star» and (a:) in 
»arm» should be written a7 (which is shorter and more expe- 
dient than aar), as the 7 is pronounced in some forms of Eng- 
lish. As ar is used as a digraph representing the sounds (a:) 
in »arm» and (a:’), (a:7) in »star>, we should write avr for the 
invariable (a:r) in »starry», as distinct from (#7) in »carry» 
(starri, kari). In private correspondence the three pronuncia- 
tions (z), as in Amer. »rather», (@:), as in »ask», and (a:), as in 
»palm», may be written a, aa, and ah (radher, aask, pahni). 

For (9:) in »fault», »saw», aw seems to be somewhat more 
usual than ax,' but the latter spelling recommends itself for 
the sake of brevity and on the analogy of ox for (az). Southern 
British English (9:7) in »more® and (a:) in »horn» must be 
written or, as the 7 is pronounced in some varieties of English 
speech. As or is used as a digraph representing the sounds 
(09:) in horn and (9:7), (9:7) in »more», ovr might be used to 
represent the invariable (9:7) in »glory», »boring>. Whereas 
the invariable (@:7) and (9:7) in the existent spelling are often 
written avr (»starry», »barring>) and azr (»furry», »occurring») 
the spelling ovr is only used to represent (97), as in »sorry», 
»morrow», whereas the invariable (9:7) is commonly written or, 
as in »glory», »goring», which really is a simplified spelling 
for earlier »goreing» (cf. »sliding» for earlier »slideing»). It will 
therefore be more in accordance with our general principles to 
write gloeri, gocring than glorri, gorring, which might suggest 
to the reader a pronunciation with short (v9). For this reason I 
have chosen oer as a spelling for the invariable (9:7) in »glory», 
»goring». I have not thought it either necessary or advisable 
to make any orthographical distinction between the close and 

* See RIPPMANN and ARCHER, Proposals, p. 43. 
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the open varieties of this sound, as in »more», »hord», »course:, 
etc., with (0:), and »short», »horse» with (9:).2 As has been 
pointed out to me by Professor DANIEL JONES, this distinction 
is made not only by American and Northern English speakers 
but also by many Southerners. It is consequently to a great 
extent an individual feature, and although Walker and other 
early writers of Pronouncing Dictionaries distinguish between 
the two varieties (which for etymological reasons may occur in 
the same word, ¢.g. in »forlorn», »remorse», »sort»), there is 
no detailed account of their distribution in modern colloquial 
speech. In the present system of spelling or and oer may be 
variously interpreted as (0:/7/) and (9:/7/) by different speakers. 
In private correspondance az may be written for the colloquial 
(9:) in »soft», »rock», etc. 


and z+ 7, as in »bare», »deer», »fire», »poor», »our», »pure®, 7.¢., 
(ea/7/), (za[r]), (ata[r]), (ua[r]), (aua[r]), (jua[r]), | write aer, eer, ter, 
uur, our, uer (baer, deer, fier, our, puur, puer) in close conformity 
with the historical spelling as it has been normalized in the rules 
previously given. On the analogy of the basic form, (za) in 
comparatives is written zer (instead of cer), e.g. in hardier, eesier. 


Consonants. 


In my scheme for the spelling of the consonants due regard 
has also been taken to the historical orthography. 

The sounds of (9), (2), (0, (2), (g)s (4), (@), Ws (2), (m2), (7), 
(2), (7), (7), (2) are regularly written ~, 4, 4, d, g, f, uv, sh, ch, 
m,n, lr, y, fA. 

Although (4) in »cat», »kill» is more often written ¢ than &,’ 
it will be necessary to adopt & in order to avoid such spellings 
as cis (=kiss), cee (= key), /aecing (= taking), where ¢ would 


* The open sound yoes back to M.E. short 0, as in »north», »short», »horse», 
the close sound goes back to M.E. long oa, as in »more», »hoarse», »board?, 
»hoard»>, »force», »forge», or to M.E. # before 7-combinations, as in 
»mourn», »court», »course». See GABRIELSON, Rhymes, p. 164, and ZACH- 
RISSON, Anglia, 38: 422 (1914). 


2? See RIPPMANN and ARCHER, Proposals, pp. 8 ff. 
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suggest a pronunciation with (s). The spelling that is most 
serviceable must here be preferred to the one that is more fre- 
quent. The use of & in kat, kabinet, kaktus and any number 
of such words is historically justified, because of the close kin- 
ship that exists between English and Scandinavian languages, 
Dutch, and German, where this mode of orthography is now 
prevalent. The Anglo-Saxon ¢ was a Latin feature, introduced 
by the missionaries from Rome and Ireland. Some concessions 
have been made to the existent spelling by the keeping of gx 
in »queen» as a symbol for (4w) (except in compounds, such 
as bakwerd = »backward», aukwerd, etc.) and of x in »experi- 
ment». This makes for continuity and is no very great depar- 
ture from phonetic spelling, for gz will be written almost regu- 
larly for (4w), and &s will be written instead of x only in a 
small number of words (aksent, aksept, sukses, vaksin, etc.), most 
of them of international currency, which are now spelt with cc. 
According to the general rule, &s is also written in inflected 
forms, such as saks, voks. As x is retained for historical reasons, 
it may not be advisable to introduce it into words (»axent», 
»vaxin», etc.) where it has no such justification, although the 
present spelling has »buxom» from M.E. duhsum. 

Another concession made to the present orthography is the 
writing of 2 instead of zg in front of 4, g, and x, as in dank, 
vanquish, linx. 

The digraph zw has been retained, because many speakers, 
not only Americans and Northeners, differentiate between wh 
in »white> and w in »wait». This practice is becoming more 
common, owing to the influence of the spelling and the con- 
scious efforts of schoolmasters.* 

The longer forms bench (bent{), milch (miltf[), have been pre- 
ferred to the shorter forms »bensh» (dex/), »milsh» (s27//).? 

Another conservative feature is the writing of the ending 
-ture in »nature», »future», etc. as -tuer (xaetuer).3 


™ In a large London family of my acquaintance this distinction is kept 
up only by one member, whose speech is also in other respects (e.g. the 
pronunciation of the unstressed vowels) influenced by the spelling. 

2 Both these pronunciations occur, (de7/) and (wi/t/) being most usual. 

3 The pronunciation (¢/war) or (/7ar) 1s, on the whole, confined to the 
declamatory style or to isolated words, such as »aperture>. 
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The sounds (s) and (s) in »seal» and »zeal», (f) and (3) in 
»wish» and »vision», (4) and (d@) in »bath» and »bathe» are 
consistently written s and z, sk and sh, ¢h and dh.’ The digraphs 
dh and zh, formed on the analogy of such pairs as s and s, 
¢ and d, are indispensable in any Anglo-Romo spelling based on 
phonetic principles. The disturbing effect they may have on the 
reader will be much lessened, when we consider that the sound 
represented by cf is very rare in English words, and that a 
is not used in word-signs (the, they, this, that, etc.), which re- 
duces its occurence with 90 % (according to calculations made 
by Dr. G. Dewey). 

Another necessary departure from the general orthography 
is the generalizing of 7 as a spelling for (73) in »>jam». There 
can be no hesitation that 7 is the simplest and most convenient 
spelling for this sound, which ts now written in about a dozen 
different ways (J, g, gg, £¢, gt, dj, di, dg, dge, ch). 

Lastly the spelling should be regulated of words in which 
-le (little) or a vowel +/ (label) is pronounced as (/) or (/), 
and in which one or more than one vowel + (mutton, certain) 
is pronounced as (vz) or (v7). 

With regard to the first group, the best plan will be to 
write -/ in words where an obscure vowel does vot occur (arué/, 
“itl, lacbl, acbl) and -al where an_ obscure vowel alwars 
occurs, ¢.g. in adverbs (frexa//). When the same word can be 
pronounced both with (/) and (a/), we should write / after stressed 
(fienl, speshl), and -al after unstressed (admiral, praktikal, 
politikal) sy\ables, after vowel sounds (voia/, tria/) and in 
derivatives (speshalist, speshalics).? 

With regard to the second group, write -% in words where 
an obscure vowel does not occur (urdu, sadn, niutn), -cn where 
an obscure vowel always occurs (/omen, surmen), -n in words 
that can be pronounced both with (7) and (ax) (pursn, -2; reesn. 
-s, -d, -ing)3 
4 dh occurs in one of our oldest English texts (SWEET, History of Eng- 
lish sounds, § 516). 

2 Words like »article» are only pronounced with (/) (a:%#42, whereas 
words like »practical», owing to the influence of the spelling, are, as a rule, 
pronounced both with (/) and (a/) (preektth/, prektikal). 


3 Though very colloquial, forms like (v¢:zaéag) for (¢¢:soning) are ad- 
mitted into JONES’ Pronouncing Dictionary. 
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Words that are pronounced with (7/a//) after a stressed 
syllable and (r/a/z) are written with -re/, -ren (darel, morel, mo- 
reli; children, veteren) so as not to be confused with »marl», 
»horn>, etc. 

In the interest of continuity, -o#z has been kept in the suffixes 
-ion, -yon, -jon, -shon, -shon, (karion, milyon, relijon, fashon, 
vizhon), used chiefly in words of international currency.’ 

After much hesitation I have adhered to this phonetic scheme 
of spelling, which also saves a great deal of space, and rejected 
the possibility of writing -e/, -e both for (Z), (7) and (a2), (a7), 
which would have given an erroneous idea of the pronunciation 
of such words as »little», »able», etc., as compared with »royal>, 
and of »mutton», »sudden», etc., as compared with »sermon» 
(cf. also p. 56). 

Double consonants are retained only in compound words in 
which the two consonants are pronounced, as in mecennes (mean- 
ness), “nesesert (unnecessary), etc. 

In dictionaries and vocabularies the separate pronunciation 
of th, ah, sh, sh, ng, uk, nq will be indicated by a hyphen, 
c.g. rathoel (t-h), adheer (a-h). 


re) 


Vowels in Unstressed Syllables. 


The last and most difficult problem is how to bring about 
a better and more consistent spelling of the unstressed vowel- 
sounds (0, z, a). I have already shown that the practice of 
writing one sound, e.g. (v), with only one letter would lead to 
too great deviations from the present spelling. 

Starting again from what is most usual in the conventional 
spelling, the following rules might have been adopted for the 
writing of the obscure vowel (u). 

The obscure vowel should be written: 


(1) a, as a rule, in initial syllables, finally, and after a single 
simple vowel: about, drama, trial, konvecniant, etc. 


* According to the general rules for the pronunciation of unstressed 
vowels, -o7 is here to be pronounced as (a7). As for /rsfshon, oeskon, etc., 
cf. »surgeon», »parishioner» in the present spelling. 
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(2) « in final syllables before a single consonant (except 
1, n, vr): cherub, peeriud, matuk, handsum, bishup, surkus, abut, 
(abbot), etc.; this « is kept in derivatives: embarus, embarus- 
ment, etc. 

(3) e (and er when the present spelling contains an 7) in 
other cases: maledi, marmelaed, probebli, brekfest, jenerel, enter, 
barel, surmen, etc.* 

Last summer these rules were made the subject of much 
discussion between myself and my collaborators. It was finally 
decided that they involved too many deviations from the exis- 
tent spelling to have any chances of being accepted in a scheme 
for English spelling reform, where due regard must be paid to 
the tendency, prevailing in deliberate speech and in many local 
forms of English, to adopt for the unstressed vowels a pronun. 
ciation more closely in harmony with that of the stressed 
vowels. 

The best plan will then be to give a few effective rules for 
a more consistent spelling of (s) and (7) in certain very common 
endings. 

Here only general principles will be discussed. More detailed 
rules and additional examples will be given in the next section. 

Both in colloquial and deliberate speech an obscure vowel 
(2) is pronounced almost regularly in medial syllables and endings 
before ry (separate, enter, grammar, motor),? and in endings be- 
fore 2, or 2 followed by a consonant (constant, current). The most 
usual representation of this obscure vowel is ev and e, respec- 
tively, which should therefore be regularly written for (v) in this 
position, as in seperaet, enter, gramer, moeter, konstent, kurent, 
and similar words. After a single vowel @ should be written 
before -z, as in relians, konveentant, pursuans, etc. (see p. 38). 

? Additional illustrations of these rules: da/ud (ballad\, da/ut (ballot, 
batalyen, bedlum (bedlam), benedifshen (benediction), d7us (bias), biogref,, brsh- 
up, blosum, boteni (botany), botum, brekfest, bukeneer, bufelo, booluk ‘bul- 
lock), galup, galuenies, jeleteen, jeneraeshen, jenerel, jeogrefi, gramatikel , pa- 
kenacps, jaktitaeshen, pesemin, jurnelizm, guridikel, -elt, kingdum (but: &rdnap. 
koedak, kuedos), madum (madam), mageseen, majtkel (magical), magnenitmit, 
manshen (mansion), mascker (massacre), menus (menace), methud, muilyen. 
ae minyen, mirckl, mizercbl, muuvebl, skafeld (scaffold), seruf \seraph), 


? The rare spelling pronunciation with a full vowel -or (9: /r/) in »motor 
and similar words may be disregarded. 
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The present spelling with o should be kept in the endings -ory 
(memort, viktori, etc.), where the American pronunciation com- 
monly retains 9 in words such as »oratory», and in general 
where o is likely to be pronounced more distinctly in deliberate 
speech. 

The most usual spelling for the short intermediate sound 
between (7) and (e) in endings is z before vowels’ (-ia, -ial, -ian, 
-ium, ius, etc.) and e before consonants (wishes, hardest, fairness, 
thicket, leaflet). 

In the first group z should be generalized (aeria, subteracnian, 
boerial). If e were generalized in the second group, we should 
have to write ¢ in a considerable number of words where this 
spelling is neither historical nor phonetic, as in »favourite>, 
»rapid», »minute», »baptist», etc. To keep the present spelling 
is not possible in such words as »palate», »palace», »courage>, 
etc., where @ is not pronounced as (ez). I have therefore ge- 
neralized 7 (audit, palit, tikit, minit, baesis, palis, duchis, rapid, 
forist, kurij), except in -/es, -nes and in the inflectional endings 
-ed, -es, -est (faernes, kountles, needed, wishes, hardest), t.e. in 
five distinct groups of words, where e¢ is constantly written in 
the present spelling and where the tendency to pronounce e as 
(7) is by no means general.3 

In a final position -z is written for -y to avoid such ortho- 
graphical variants as hevy, hevier, heviest, pity, pitis, pitid, etc. 

When 7 is pronounced (a7) in an unstressed position before 
a vowel, it is written 2, e.g. in diameter, as opposed to pzano.* 

The weak sound of o is written o (obae, folo). 


7 See RIPPMANN and ARCHER, Proposals, p. 50. 

? We have also to reckon with the fact that in »rapid», »baptist», etc., 
some speakers give to (#) a more distinct pronunciation than in words 
where it is now written with @ or é. 

3 Some speekers use (v), others a vowel approximating to (e). 

‘ I have also considered the possibility of writing y for az in unstressed 
position, as in dyameter, parasyt, satyr, seenyl, uetilyz, etc. The chief ad- 
vantage of this would be that the present spelling se could be kept in such 
words as konveeniant, oeriant, obcediant. The disadvantage is that the spelling 
te might be interpreted as (s/) or (#2) in compounds, such as wfrtet, doun- 
viet, sunriez, etc., and y as either (7) or (az) in all unstressed syllables where 
it 1s followed by a vowel, as in mulyon, brilyent, yodtk (iodic), 6yenial (bien- 
nial) etc. For this reason it is preferable to adhere to a strictly phonetic 
scheme. 
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Wordsigns and Proper Names. 


In order to secure as great a resemblance as possible to 
the conventional orthography it has been considered advisabie 
to keep the present spelling in the following common words and 
wordsigns and derivatives from these words: 

as, be, by, do, [(-/ful], has, he, her, his, how, I, ts, me, my, 
now, of, off, she, than, that, the, their, them, then, there, these. 
they, this, tho, those, to, was, we, were, what, who, whole, whom, 
whose, why, with, you, your. 

Anglic is the only Anglo-Romo spelling in which the choice 
of such words is based on careful mathematical calculations as to 
their frequency.*. From the tables given below, prepared by 
Dr. G. DEWEY, it appears that owing to the use of wordsigns 
nearly one third of all words on a printed page remain un- 
changed. The total number of words remaining essentially un- 
changed is 60 to 75 %.? The spelling of the wordsigns is in 
several cases simpler or less strange than a phonetic spelling 
would be, as in 6c, he for bee, hee, /, my for Ie, mie, do for 
duu, you for ue, the, this, etc. for dhe, dhis, which reduces the 
occurence of dh with 9o %. 


Tables. 


Common Words Unchanged in Anglic 
(per 100,000 words). 


W ordsigns—fixt forms—ideograms. 


th for dh th for dh th for dh 
7,310 the 478 they 152 these 
1,345 that 315 their 115g then 
727. with 306 there 104 those 
70 without 228 them ___ 38 tho 
572 this 194 than 11,954 (13) 


—_—_ 


' Whom, whose, whole have been chosen not because of their frequ- 


ency, but because they belong to the same orthographical group as who, 
tho, because it is a simplified spelling that has already been commonly 
accepted by the side of »though»; /w/, -/u/, because wu is simpler and more 
in accordance with the present spelling than 00, of to make a distinction 
from of, 

* Cf. the specimen, given p. 32. 
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s for s 0 ou for uu 222 her 
1,213 1s 2,924 to 210 now 
839 was 166 _into 124 how 
782 as 203 do 5,155 (7) 
517 his 36 ~—- doing 
Summary 
390 has 775 you 
3,741 (5) 214 your 11,954 (13) 
4,318 (4) 3.741 (5) 
wh for h 363 (4) 
248 who ly for te 2,500 (5) 
42 whose 1,155 I 4,318 (4) 
28 whom 600 by 2,135 (4) 
45 whole 296 my 5,155 (7) 
363 (4) 33. ~—s myself 30,166 (42) 
51. why 
é for ee ae) 
846 be 
680 he Others 
529 we 3,998 of 
257 me 43 «off 
188 she 253 what 
2,500 (5) 305 were 


Common Words Unchanged in Anglic 


(per 100,000 words). 


Regular forms among 100 commonest words. 
3,280 and 433 from 164 men 
2,120 a 411 had 163 must 
2,116 in 331 our 156 man 
1,216 it 330 an 153 about 
1,035 for 328 been 132 such 
643 on 263 if 129 upon 
589 _ not 237. when 123 us 
585 at 234 him 17,202 (29) regular 
504 but 208 its 30,166 (42) wordsigns 
458 or 204 up 47,308 (71) unchanged 
454 which 203 out 


Among the 300 commonest words are 2,600 (44) more unchanged re- 
gular forms, bringing the certain total above 50%. 


Estimating I in 5 of the remaining 50% of words to be unchanged 
gives at least 60% of the words on the average printed page wol/y un- 
changed. . 
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From 5 to 15 % of all words will undergo only such slight changes, 
self-evident in transition, as ¢ for @ or gz for s in inflectional endings, omitt- 
ing silent ¢, or reducing doubled consonants to single. That is to say: from 
2’; to 34 of all words on the printed page will remain essential/y unchanged. 


(Data based on Relativ Frequency of English Speech Sounds by GOp- 
FREY DEWEY — Harvard University Press, 1923). 


For practical reasons it is also necessary to keep the pre- 
sent spelling in proper names, in adjectives formed from pro- 
per names, e.g. names of languages (England, English, ang it}, 
and advisable to do so in addresses, names of papers, firms, so- 
cieties, etc., and in foreign words which have not been natu- 
ralized. 


Summary. 


From the previous survey it will appear that Anglic has all 
the qualities which are desirable in a definite scheme for Eng- 
lish spelling reform (as stated on page 33). 

It offers a consistent spelling of the consonants and of the 
vowels and diphthongs in stressed syllables, and a consistent 
spelling of the unstressed vowels in the most common endings. 

It follows in its main principles the existing historical 
spelling: 

(a) by the use of e as a length mark, 

(b) by avoiding, on the whole, digraphs when a vowel 
follows, 

(c) by generalizing in the majority of cases the most com- 
mon of the existing spellings (the only new digraphs are wu, 
dh, sh), 

(d) by retaining the present spelling of proper names and 
the most common words of the language. 

As it uses letters not phonetic signs for sound-representa- 
tion, it will suit in its general features both American and Bri- 
tish varieties of speech.” It also makes due allowances for the 
more conservative pronunciation of the unstressed vowels. 

* Thus aa may be pronounced both as (@:) and (a:), ae both as (er) and 
(e:), or both with and without the », and so on. The Standard Anglic 


Spelling does not take into account such fairly common colloquial Amen- 
can variants as radher for raadher, nuu for nue, rauk for rok. They are, 
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The number of spelling rules has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Of 23 consonantal sounds 21 are written in the same 
way, one (y) in two, and one (4) in three different ways. Of 
24 vowels and diphthongs’ 17 are written in the same way, 6 
(ae-a, ce-¢, te-2, 0€-0, Ue-u, aa-ar) are written in two, and one (au- 
or-oer) in three different ways.? 

Anglic also saves space to the extent of about one line on 
a printed page. 
io 2: 


As Anglic has been framed for the double purpose of re- 
placing the present English spelling and of furthering the spread 
of English as an international auxiliary language, it will not be 
out of place to mention that the numerous Anglic courses which 
have been given, have proved Anglic a most effective means 
of teaching English to foreigners. After twenty lessons the pu- 
pils had acquired a working knowledge of the elements of Eng- 
lish and were able to read not only Anglic but also easy Eng- 
lish texts in the existing spelling.? 

Anglic Associations have been formed in Sweden (Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Malmé, and Uppsala), as well as in Germany (Ber- 


however, like other variants current among educated speakers, such as 
nmecdher for niedher, klurk for klark, pyor for puer, etc., quite permissible 
in private correspondence. In the small number of isolated words where 
the American and the British usage differ (Brit.: A/axé, Americ.: 4£/u7rh), we 
have, as a rule, chosen the British pronunciation, which at least at present 
is common in all schools on the Continent. 

* The following sounds are then classed with diphthongs: (7z:)in »new», 
fe2) In »bare», (4v) in »here», (azy) in »fire», (ava) m »our», (ya) In *pure>», 
and (#3) in »poors. 

? The departure from a strictly phonetic spelling in wordsigns and un- 
stressed syllables has not caused any great pedagogical inconveniences. The 
pupils have learnt the correct pronunciation of the wordsigns after a few 
lessons. With regard to unstressed vowels it has sufficed to pomt out that 
all unstressed vowels way be pronounced with an obscure vowel, with the 
exception of ¢ pronounced as @, 0 always pronounced as (0) when ending 
a word, and e pronounced as ‘/), except before 7 and before # and / in 
endings, where it is pronounced as an obscure vowel. At a more advanced 
stage the difference 1n pronunciation between a in »admire» and »admira- 
tions and between ¢ in »retire> and »represent» may be pointed out. In 
dictionaries and wordlists @, é¢, 6, 2 are used to indicate a full pronuncia- 
tion (@), (¢), (v), (1) of these letters in unstressed syllables; & is used to in- 
dicate that ¢, against the general rules, is to be pronounced as (a), not 
as (2). 

3 See Anglic, p. 13, Anglic, Eduekaeshonal Revue I, pp. 32—37. 


4— 31825. Studia neophilologica 193% — 1932. 
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lin and Diisseldorf) and America (Berkeley, Calif.). For a de- 
tailed account of the progress of the Anglic movement the 
reader is referred to the popular survey given in my booklet 
Anglic, A New Agreed Simplified English Spelling, (Uppsala, 
1930), and to the current issues of Anglic Eduekaeshonal Revue 
(Uppsala, 1930 sq.), the official organ of the movement. 


Spelling Rules for Anglic. 


When the stress is not on the first syllable it is marked in 
text-books and primers by printing the stressed vowels in a 
different kind of type. Ex.: indeed, beleev, adres. 

A dizresis or an apostrophe is used to divide syllables. 
Ex.: poét, quit, piétt, co’0lojz. 


Vowels and Diphthongs in Stressed Syllables. 


1. a@ short in man is written a. Ex. man, sat, hat, bak. 

2. e short in ded is written e. Ex. bed, ment, ent. 

3. z short in him, prettt, breeches is written z. Ex. him, 
priti, briches. 

4. o short in xot, folly, sorry is written 0. Ex. not, folt, sor7. 

5. w# short in cut, country, love, money is written wu. Ex. ku, 
kuntri, luv, muni, 

6. oo short in good, bull is written 00. Ex. good, bool. 

7. oo long in moon, lunatic, rude is written uu. Ex. muun, 
luunatik, ruud. 

8. e long in feel, bead, mere, theory is written (1) e¢, (2) ¢ 
before a vowel. Ex. (1) feel, beed, meer, (2) seing, theort, real. 

9. Intermediate x (see also p. 59) found in girl, turn, fern, 
occur, occurring, furry is written ur. Ex. gurl, turn, furn, okur, 
okurring, furri. 

10. @ broad in father, palm, starry, car, card is written 
(1) aa, (2) av, where the existing spelling contains an 7, pro- 
nounced in some forms of English. Ex. (1) faadher, paam, starri, 
(2) kar, kard, hard. 

11. o broad in all, haunt, awe is written au, o broad or 
o long in more, for, form, course, story is written (1) or, where 
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the existing spelling contains an 7, pronounced in some forms 
of English, (2) o¢ before 7 followed by a vowel. Ex. aul, haunt, 
au, (1) for, mor, form, kors, (2) stoert, gloerius. 

12. The diphthong oz in coz, doy is written 07. Ex. korn, bot. 

13. The diphthong found in ouse, cow, town, sound is 
written ov. Ex. hous, kou, toun, sound. 

14. a long in are, name, native, day, playing, dats is written 
(1) ae, (2) a before a vowel. Ex. (1) haer, naem, naetiv, dae, 
(2) plaing, dats, padbl, graer, graest. 

15. zlong in Uife, idea, die, dial, diet, lying is written (1) 
te, (2) ¢ before a vowel. Ex. (1) “ef, tedea, die, riet, briet, (2) 
dial, lung, dtét, hier, hiest. 

16. o long in ole, notice, go, going, poet is written (1) oe, 
(2) o before a vowel. Ex. (1) moet, noetis, goe, (2) going, pott, 
sn0i (=snowy), koalishon (== coalition), 

17. xu long in use, beauty, few, newest, duel, is written (1) 
ue, (2) u before a vowel. Ex. (1) wes, bueti, fue, (2) nuer, nuest, 
vuing (=viewing), duél. 


Vowels in Unstressed Syllables. 


Our guiding principle in framing rules for the writing of the 
unstressed vowels has been not to abolish any differences which 
may be heard in careful, though not pedantic, speech, where 
many distinctions are kept up which have been obliterated in 
Southern British colloquial speech. This is particularly the case 
with words containing a weakly stressed 0. Due regard must 
also be paid to the fact that certain vowels have derivatives in 
which the full vowel appears (accuse — accusation, infeerior — 
infeeriority, faculty — facultative, see § 23), although such con- 
siderations should not be allowed to influence too much a spelling- 
system which is phonetic in principle. 

The net result is that we have generalized the spelling of 
the most usual and characteristic suffixes or endings in which 
the unstressed vowel or vowels are commonly pronounced with 
(z) or an obscure vowel, now written in a great many different 
ways. Pretonic and medial vowels have, on the whole, been left un- 
changed. To go further than we have attempted in our survey 
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on pp. 55——56 might seriously endanger the principle of continuity 
and obliterate a good many distinctions which are now observed 
in deliberate speech as well as in various local varieties of 
English. If @ were written regularly for the vocal murmur, 
would any spelling reformer be likely to accept such forms 
as sapocz (suppose), sa/ueshan (solution), pafckshan (perfection), 
pikcha(r) (picture), “an (lion), pzas (pious), etc.? Transition to 
ordinary English is facilitated by the use of e¢ in pretonic syll- 
ables (reakt, beleev, enuf, exes) and in certain very common 
endings (-ed, -es, etc.). 

Under no circumstances can I admit that the form of speech 
I intend to be World-Talk is a kind of Pidgin English, because 
I favour reduced forms of certain endings (of for cotton, moeter 
for motor, etc.) and do not go in for spelling-pronunciations, such 
as scrmon for surmen, The English speakers who want to indulge 
in these luxuries are at liberty to do so. Rare and refined as 
such forms may be, they were certainly not general even in ancient 
times. Any doubting Thomas may ascertain from Professor 
WYLD's Colloguial English that such pronunciations as curidg for 
courage, nashen for nation, muten for mutton, fauer for favour, thurd 
for ¢hird, were in use among many educated speakers as early as 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Those who opine with the late Poet 
Laureate that the spelling must be fixed ‘as we judge words 
should be pronounced’, do not realize what they are up against. 
Every student of the history of languages knows that a new 
system of pronunciation cannot be created by. the efforts of any 
single group of men, however well-meaning and influential they 
may be.’ The English grammarians and orthoepists of the 18th 
century were able to introduce a considerable number of spelling 
pronunciations, because in those days of linguistic laxity a fixed 
Standard was demanded by the worshippers of respectability 
among the new rich.” Neither were such innovations carried 


* Similar comments are made by Mr. DESMOND Mac Cartny in his 
review (Sumuday Times, Aug. 4, 1929) of Collected Papers of ROBERT BRIDGES, 
printed in an wsthetic spelling of the author’s own invention. 

7 For details on this remarkable stage in the development of the 
English Language, see ZACHRISSON, Angelska Strlarter, pp. 91—93, Det 
envelska vikssprdket ‘Nordisk Tidskrift, 1925), and Luaglische Studien 59, 
355, ft. 


gee 


——_— a — 
Pass eee oe 
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through without opposition from the aristocracy and other sup- 
porters of linguistic freedom. I need only call to mind Mr. 
ELLIS’ violent outburst against one of the promoters and guar- 
dians of the new fashion, ‘How does Mr. WALKER of Colney 
Hatch determine what is the good usage?’ (EEP, 628). Moreover, 
artificiality is not necessarily refinement. In these matters I am 
on the side of old JAMES ELPHINSTONE, who commented upon 
the then new-fangled pronunciation of Svésfo/ in the following 
terms: ‘/ is mute in Srzsfo/, nor can affectation, the double of 
ignorance ever render / effective’. 

In our days, the comparative uniformity of usage which is 
prevailing, at least in England, will serve as a check on innova- 
tions. As was pointed out to me by Professor JONES, the wireless 
has been of great importance for establishing a comparatively uni- 
form pronunciation of English. During its first years, complaints 
were often sent in, especially from Northerners, who criticized the 
Southern forms of speech used by the announcers. Such com- 
plaints are no longer heard of, which means that Southern English 
is being accepted as Standard Speech by people from the North. 
This is being confirmed by some recent observations of Sir 
MARK HUNTER, who says (in a letter of 28.VII.’29 to the 
present writer): ‘In the speech of educated Scotch people Southern 
English has replaced — and is rapidly replacing — that variety 
of provincial English which some people call Standard Scotch.’ 


18. The odscure vowel is written 

(1) As a rule a. Ex. about, admier, jelateen, marmalacd, 
acria, iedea, trial. 

(2) -er, where the existing spelling contains an r. Such an er 
is often pronounced more distinctly and somewhat longer than 
the ordinary vocal murmur. Ex. pervfekshon, inkomperabl, 
opertuentti, seperaet, salert, injert, efert, kunutfert, basterd, modern, 
western, stubern, tern (=iron); under, sufer, sister, sister's, horer, 
terer, sisters, muvderer, kleverer, kleverest, lauyer, familyer; but 
seentor, juunior, infeerior, etc., because of seenzorit7, etc., and 
memori, oratort, etc., where o is distinctly pronounced by some 
speakers. 
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Note the spelling of the vocal murmur in such words as deer, fier, puur, 
pour, our. Note also that in early English (see MED.) such words as 
“apple”, ‘‘fasten”, were actually spelt @p/, fastne. 


(3) Occasionally o or xz (see §§ 19, 20). Ex. kustodi, matri- 
mont, rekogniez, solueshon; aifikult, fakultt, surkumstens. 

(4) Sometimes ¢, as in the endings -e/ and -ex (+ cons.), 
except after a single vowel (a, ¢, z, 0, u). Ex. darel, korel, 
komen, huzbend, konstent, parchment; abadns (abeyance), re/ians, 
pursuans, oerial. 

19. o occurs chiefly before a single consonant, as in -dom, 
-som, -ok, -2)ot, -op, -uos, -ton, -jon, -shon, -zhon, -yon (sometimes 
-on can be pronounced as % only). Ex. freedom, random, seldom, 
hansom, matok, abot, balot, chariot, bishop, galop, tempestuos, 
karion, reejon, naeshon, nashonal, opinyon, vizhon (vision). 

20. « occurs chiefly in the endings -(z)us, -(2)um. Ex. boenus, 
sensus, surkus, oedius, raedius, buetius, kurtius (courteous), kolum, 
album, meedium; faemus. 

21. 2z short is written: 

(1) as a rule z, also finally and defore a vowel. Ex. mistaek, 
distrakt, mesinjer, solid, horid, rapid, palis, kur, linin, baaskit, 
thikit, forist, muestk; mintatuer, miriad, pecriod, negoeshiaet, 
racdius, stuedio, aerta, selestial, rufian, oedius, konveentans, audians, 
piano, fiasko, kordialitt, pitiabl, taxi, piti, muni, deert, hevi, koft, 
enemy. 


Note: ¢ long is written z before vowels: Ex. diametr, dturn!l, hieena, 
hiaetus, siantifik, justifiing. 


(2) ¢ in pretonic syllables especially in certain prefixes (e.g. 
be-, de-, €-, en-, 0X-, egs-, pre-, re-, se-) and in the following endings: 
inflectional -est, -es, -ed; -nes, -les. Ex. dbeleev, deseev, elastik, 
entier, exes, egsamin, prepaer, refier, selekt; hardest, kacses, 
haunted; faernes, kountles. 


Note: We follow the received spelling in such interchangeable forms as 
enemt, komedi, telefoen, fortifie, holidae, ueniform, where some speakers make 
a distinction between e and 7, as well as in AreaeZ (create), seograft, thea- 
trikal, theolojt, realiti, etc., which are nearly all international words and 
where ¢ is sometimes pronounced long or half-long, at least in cognate words. 


22. o is written 0. Ex. obae, obskuer, folo, naroer, naroest. 
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23. The vowel often appears with its full value in a more 
stressed position in cognate words. Ex. 2feerior but 77feeroritz, 
method — methodtkal, industri — indastrial, koloni — koloentul. 
This is regularly the case in words stressed as follows: +--+, 
e.g. admiraeshon but admier, supozishon — supoez, relatievl — 
yvelaet. As a rule we should write, however, mentl — mentality, 


speshl — speshialiti, mortl — mortaliti, simbl — simbolzkal, 
according to § 29, as well as szmiler — similariti, famliyer — 
familiariti, injert — injuuris, according to § 18, 2. 


Note: When a, e, 0, # in unstressed position keep their full vocalic 
value, they should be marked in word lists and dictionaries with an accent. 
This is particularly the case in compounds, in syllables with secondary 
stress, and before certain combinations of consonants. Ex. feennt, boerax, 
asfalt, represent, alfabct, anteek. 


These rules may not appear to be very extensive, but the 
ground covered on the way towards regularity will best be scen 
by the following list of changed endings. Suffixes not found in 
this list (-dom, -som, -ful, -aet, -abl, -ibl, &c.) are only changed 
so as to conform with the general rules for the Anglic spelling. 


Rules applied to Endings. 

24. | 

-ast (-acy). Ex. konuspirasi. 

-eer (-eer, -ier, &c.). Ex. Aareer, premeer, kasheer. 

-end (-and, -ond). Ex. erend, thousend, husbend, diamend; but 
-and in actual compounds, e.g. muurland, fenland. 

-ens (-ance, -ence). Ex. ulerens, kompetens. 

-enst (-ancy, -ency). Ex. sonstenst, kurens?. 

-ent (-ant, ent). Ex. abundent, pacrent, president. 

-er (see § 18, 2, -ar, -er, -or, -ur, -ure, -our, -yr, &c.). Ex. 
gramer (grammar), gramers, sister, sister's, sisters, admiercr, crer, 
terer, faever (favour), sulfer (sulphur), presher (pressure), plesher 
(pleasure), marter (martyr). 

-erd (-ard, -erd). Ex. sheperd, basterd, forwerd, northwerds. 

-ert (-ary, -ery, -ury). Ex. saleri, mokeri, injeri. 

-2 (-y, -ie, -ey, -ee, &c). Ex. pitt, deeri, muni, kof. 

-ta (-ea, -ia). Ex. aeria, insomuia, morfia. 
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-tal (-eal, -ial, &c). Ex. seerial, selestial, boertat. 

-zan (-ian, -ean). Ex. rufian, subteraentan. 

-tans (-ience). Ex. konveenians, obeedians, relians. 

-zant (-eant, -ient). Ex. konveentant, obeediant. 

-teti (-iety). Ex. sosieti, piétr. 

-tit (-iate). Ex. zmeedzitls. 

-ij (-age, -e(d)ge). Ex. kurij, nolij, holt. 

-tk, -ok, &c (-ic, -oc, &c). Ex. muesik, matok. 

-1s (-ace, -es(s)). Ex. pals, duchis. 

-tst (-est). Ex. forist, tempist; see also § 21, 2. 

-it, -lit (-et, -ate, -let, &c). Ex. thikit, afekshonit, leeflit; -ct 
after a stressed vowel, where there often is vacillation in the pro- 
nunciation between z, ¢, and the vocal murmur. Ex. poét, dict. 
propriéter. 

-tumt, -tus (-eum, -ium, -eous, -ious). Ex. petroelium, mecdium, 
buctius, oedius. 

-jon (-geon, -gion). Ex. reejon, relijon, pijon. 

-J (see § 29, -al, -el, -ol, -le, &c.). Ex. frend/ (final), spesh/ 
(special), meentl (but fiexali, speshali, &c., according to § 18, 1), 
laebl, simbl (symbol), mantl. See also § 29. 

-men (-man, -men, -mon). Ex. /uemen, spesimen, komen 
(common); but -#az in compounds, e.g. jextlnan, wooman. 

-2 (see § 29, -an, -ain, -en, -on, &c.). Ex. surtn (certain), mzadn 
(madden), seat. 

-rel (-ral, -rel, -rol). Ex. morel, squirel, karel (carol). See 
also § 29. 

-ven (-ran, -ren, -ron). Ex. veleren, children, squodren. 

-shon, -shon (-tion, -s(s)ion, -cian, &c). Ex. xaeshon, misheon, 
fisishon, vishon. 

-tuer, -duer (-ture, -deur, &c.). Ex. naetuer, natueral, fectuer, 
grander. 

-uos (-uous). Ex. fempestuos. 

-us (-ous). Ex. Alamerus. 


Consonants. 


Only the sounds of & and zg, are written in more than one way. 
25. The sound of ch in chin, much, hatch, belch, bench is 
written ch. Ex. chin, much, hach, belch, bench. 
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26. The hard g in get, guide, bag, vague is written g. Ex. 
gel, gied, bag, vaeg. 

27. The soft sound of g (7) in bridge, strange, large, jam, 
gentle is written 7. Ex. b777, straenj, lar], gam, jentl. 

28. The sound of & in keen, kiss, cat, act, is written &. 
Ex. keen, kis, kat, akt. 

29. /, m, at the end of words after a consonant, except in 
such combinations as 7/, rz, where a vowel, as a rule ¢, must be 
inserted, are written 4, 2. Ex. apd, orakl, ofishl, muuvabl, maepl, 
madn, macdn; but guorel, squirel, pactren, squodren. Write al 
after a vowel or diphthong as well as after unstressed syllables. 
Ix. trial, lotal, aktual, admiral, jeneral. 

30. The sound xg in sig, stronger, language, bank, van- 
guish is written (1) 2g, (2) 2 before 4, 2 and gu. Ex. (1) szg. 
strongger, langgwtj, (2) bank, linx, vanquish. 

31. The sound of kw in guite, acquaint is written gu. Ex. 
guict, aquaent. 

32. The hard sound of sh in shall, shine, sure, nation, pro- 
cession, Special is written sh. Ex. shal, shien, shuur, naeshon, 
speshil, 

33. The hard ¢ in sthink, both is written “4. Ex. think, 
boeth. — The soft tk in bathe is written dh. Ex. baedh. 

34. The sound of w in wet, anguish, persuade is written zw. 
Ex. wet, anggwish, perswaed. 

35. The sound of wh in white is written wh. Ex. whict. 

36. The sound of x (és) is written x when the existing 
spelling has x, in other cases ks. Ex. ax, box; aksent, sukses. 

37. The sound of y in yet is written y. Ex. yet, mclyon, 
lauyer, uenyon. 

38. The hard sound of s/c) in szt, boss, circle, ccdar is written s. 
Ex. sit, bos, surkl, seeder. 

39. The soft sound of s (s) in rose, seal is written s. Ex. 
roes, seel, kums, hands. 

40. The soft sound of sh in usual, vision is written sh. 
Ex. ueshooal, vishon. 
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Wordsigns. 


The existing spelling is kept in actual proper names and 
in adjectives formed from such proper names (England, English, 
&c), in foreign words which have not been naturalized (régime, 
table d’hdte), and in a small number of common words or 
wordsigns. See p. 46. 


Rules of Pronunciation.’ 


Abbreviations: Fr. = French, G. = German, Sw.= Swedish, 4£.= 
American English, SS£. = Southern British English, VBE. = Variants of 
British English. 


General Rules. 


In this broad comparative survey no account is taken of the 
many fine distinctions between the English and the Continental 
sounds which are well-known to every trained phonetician. 

1. The letters a, e, 2, 0, w have their short pronunciation when 
followed by one or more than one consonant. Ex. mam, end, 
zn, not, nut. 

2. The letters a, e, 2, 0, u, provided if necessary with a dizresis 
or an apostrophe, have their /oxg pronunciation (1) before vowels, 
(2) in the digraphs ae, cee, ze, oc, ue. Ex. (1) lath, theort, trial, poét. 
dual; (2) tael (= tale), meen (= mean), “ek (= like), noet (= note), 
tocst (= toast), wes (= use), macpl (= maple), maednu (= maiden), 
hactr (= hater), maecd, taest, paen (= pain), paent (= paint), lien 
(= line), fiend (= find), tucn (= tune), xvet (= newt). Note the 
writing of Z7et/ (= titel), ocp2 (= open). 

Stress is marked by printing the stressed vowels in a different 
kind of type. 


Vowels and Diphthongs in Stressed Syllables. 


1. a short has a much more open pronunciation than e in 
Fr. sec, G. Bett, Sw. den. Ex. man, bak. 


* For this survey have been used D. JONES, Pronouncing Dictionary, 
and PH. KRAPP, The English Language in America, II. 
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2. e¢ is pronounced as in Fr. sec, G. Bett, Sw. den. Ex. 
bed, ent (=any), meni (= many), plesher (= pleasure). 

3. z short is pronounced as in Fr. fixe, G. and Sw. zm. 
Ex. him, priti (= pretty), driches (= breeches). 

4. o short has a more open pronunciation than o in Fr. 
sotte, G. kommen, Sw. kom. Ex. not, botl (= bottle). 

5. «# short is pronounced as an intermediate sound between 
ain Fr. patte, G. fallen, Sw. fall and ex in Fr. peu and 6 in 
G. Holle, Sw. folja. Ex. kut (= cut), kuntri (= country), muni 
(= money). 

6. oo is pronounced almost as ow in Fr. mouche, u in G. muss, 
and o in Sw. ost. Ex. good, poot (= put), woolf (= wolf). 

7. aa and ary final and when a consonant follows are pro- 
nounced in SBE. as @ in Fr. gater, G. Tat, Sw. hava; r is not 
silent in AE. Words spelled with aa are often pronounced with 
a short (z) or the corresponding long vowel (#:) in AE. and 
VBE. For details, v. KRAPP, op. cit., 36—86. Ex. laava, haaf, 
kaaf, draaft, chaans, laast, paath; dark, far. 

8. ax, oe(r) + vowel, and or final and when a consonant follows 
are pronounced in SBE. very much like o in Fr. ov, G. Kohl, Sw. 
kol, but with the mouth more open and the lips less rounded. 
Ex. aul (=all), aus (= cause), haunt, lau (=law); mor, for, 
Jorm; stoeri, gloeri. In AE. and VBE. 7 is not silent in ov, and 
some words belonging here may be pronounced with a long, close a. 

9. ce (e before a vowel) are pronounced very much like 
7 in Fr. dire, G. thn, Sw. fil. Ex. see, seen, becd (= bead), 
Jcetuer (= feature); seing, real, theort. 

10. wr final and when a consonant follows is pronounced 
somewhat like ex in Fr. fleur, 6 in Sw. hora, but with very 
slight lip-rounding. Ex. fur, turn, gurl (= girl), durth (= birth), 
furrit. In AE. and VBE. 7 is not silent. 

11. wx is pronounced almost as in Fr. cour, G. Hut, Sw. god. 
Ex. b/uu (= blue), Aruuel (= cruel), muun (= moon), ruuf (= roof), 
Fuun (= June). 

12. ae (a2 before a vowel) is usually pronounced as a diphthong 
somewhat more open than e¢ long in Fr. é/¢ (where the first e 
can be pronounced long), G. sein, Sw. se, followed by a weak 
short 7. Ex. naem (= name), paent (= paint), kacj (= cage), dae 
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(= day); aos (= chaos), padbl (= payable), pammg (= paying). 
AE. and VBE. often have a long vowel. 

13. aer is pronounced in SBE. almost as e in Fr. cher, 
a in G. tatig, Sw. bdéra, followed by the vocal murmur (19). Ex. 
kaer (= care), baer (= bear), hacer (=hair, hare). In AE. the 
first element of the diphthong is longer, and ~ is faintly heard. 

14. ze (z before a vowel) is pronounced very much like G. ¢ 
in Stem, aj in Sw. haj, and -aille in Fr. canatlle. Ex. lef 
(= life), vet (= write, right), Aze¢ (= height), mzend (= mind). 
die, tte, bie (= buy); lang (= lying), dt. 

15. oe (0 before a vowel) is usually pronounced as a diphthong 
consisting of o long as in Fr. rose, G. Sohn, Sw. son, followed 
by a weak, short 00. Ex. noet (= note), gloeb (= globe), docld 
(=bold), gorug, poct, snOi (= snowy), goe (= go). AE. and 
VBE. often have a long vowel. 

16. oz is pronounced very much like of in Sw. 407 and ex 
in G. heute. Ex. hoin (= coin), b07 (= boy). 

17. ox is pronounced very much like az in G. Haus, Sw. 
paus. Ex. hous, doun (= down), kou (= cow). 

18. we (« before a vowel) is pronounced as yuu. Ex. ues, 
ues (= use), duett, fue, nuer (= newer), nuest (= newest), ducl. 


Unstressed Vowels and Diphthongs. 


19. a, u, er, and e in endings before 4, and » (+ cons.) are 
usually pronounced with an obscure vowel, very much the same 
sound as the ¢ in Fr. fe, G. Anabe, Sw. gosse. Ex. about, supoes, 
backer, saleri (=salary), modern, barel, korel, komen (=common), 
moement, aenshent (= ancient). 

20. ¢ (as a rule), and z (always) are pronounced as 2 short. 
Ex. dcleev (= believe), rcpeet (= repeat), exkurz7 (= encourage), 
mecteorik (= meteoric), sreaet, realitz, enemt, homed? (= comedy), 
piano, rufian (=ruffian), rapid, imeediitl’ (= immediately), acria, 
oedius (= odious), obeediant (= obedient), odeedians, kordial 
(= cordial). 

21. z before a vowel is pronounced as ze in fe. Ex. 
diamcter (= diameter), ¢r7angucler (= triangular), Azeesa (= hyena). 
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22. o is pronounced as a weak oe (always when final), or, 
especially in SBE., as the vocal murmur. Ex. folo, obae, kustods. 

23. ue (wu before a vowel) is as a rule pronounced somewhat 
shorter (= yoo) than in stressed syllables. Ex. nevue (= nephew), 
duena (= duenna), akuerit (accurate), ‘ver is usually pronounced 
as -cher in SBE. Ex. naetuer (= nature), natueral. — Other 
digraphs are pronounced as in stressed position: seperaet (v.), 
ruubarb, konkord (s.), advur6. 


Consonants. 


Several consonants, including /, 6, d, ¢, /, are pronounced 
in the same way as in French, German, and Swedish. 

24. ch is pronounced as sf (34), starting with the tongue 
in ¢position. Ex. chin, church, chaen (= chain). 

25. dh, see 35. 

26. g is pronounced as g in Fr. gas, G. and Sw. gas. Ex. 
get, bag, gift, goe (= go). 

27. 7 is pronounced as 7 in Fr. jaloux, G. Falousie, starting 
with the tongue in @-position. Ex. dri (= bridge), 4e7 (= hedge), 
loj (= lodge), charj (= charge), straenj (= strandge), wili/ 
(= village). 

28. & is pronounced as & in G. kann, Sw. kan, and c in 
Fr. canne. Ex. kat (= cat), ai (=can), keel, kis, bak (= back), 
aksident (= accident). 

29. # in stressed syllables is pronounced as zg before &, x, @. 
Ex. dank, linx, vanquish. 

30. wg is pronounced as in G. singen, Sw. sjunga. Ex. 
long, strong, strongger (= stronger), danggwi (= language). 

31. gu=hw. Ex. quit, quiet (= quite), queen, frecquent. 

32. 7 is distinctly pronounced when a vowel follows. Ix. 
red, vrocs (=rose), kari (=carry), heer is (=here is), stocri 
(= story), s¢arr7. 

In SBE. it is not pronounced before a consonant. Ex. arm, 
form, burdn (= burden). 

In the combinations acer, eer, ter, our, uer, uur it is pro- 
nounced as an obscure vowel (19). Ex. saer (= care), dcer, 
fier (= fire), our, puer (= pure), puur (= poor). 
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33. s is pronounced hard as in Fr. dasse, G. fassen, Sw. ros. 
Ex. send, baesn (= basin). 

34. sh is pronounced very much like ch in Fr. cher, sch in 
G. schén, and sj in Sw. sju. Ex. shal (= shall), shzen (= shine), 
kash (= cash). 

35. ¢h is pronounced as a lisped s. Ex. think, boeth (= both), 
baath (= bath). adh is pronounced as a lisped sz. Ex. baedh 
(= bathe), faadher (= father). 

36. 2 is pronounced very much like ox in Fr. ouz, or like 
short G. # in wud and Sw. o in os/, but not in a separate syllable. 
Ex. wil (= will), anggwish (= anguish), perswaed; wh is some- 
times pronounced as a voiceless w. Ex. when, whiet (= white). 

37. 2 is pronounced only as fs. Ex. ax, wax, box. 

38. y is pronounced as in G. and Sw. ja. Ex. yes, /auyer 
(= lawyer), valyent (= valiant), ye/o (= yellow). 

39. s is pronounced as the soft s in Fr. vose, G. Rose. Ex. 
seel (= zeal), soG/oji (= zoology), roes (= rose), frees (= freeze), 
drisl (= drizzle), kums (= comes), goes (= goes), deters (= letters). 

40. z/ is pronounced as a soft sh (=7 in Fr. jaloux, G. Falou- 
ste). Ex. ueshooal (= usual), vizhon (= vision), mesher (= measure). 


Specimens of Anglic. 


From Hamlet, Akt III, S. 1. 


Hamlet. To be, or not to be: that is the questshon: 
Whedher ‘tis noebler in the miend to sufer 

The slingz and aroz of outraejus fortuen, 

Or to taek armz agaenst a see of trublz, 

And by opoezing end them? To die: to sleep; 
Noe mor; and by a sleep to sae we end 

The hart-aek and the thouzend natueral shoks 
That flesh is aer to, ‘tis a konsumaeshon 
Devoutli to be wisht. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep! perchaans to dreem: ie, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of deth what dreemz mae kum, 
When we hav shufld off this mortl koil, 

Must giv us pauz: there's the respekt 

That maeks kalamiti of soe long lief. 
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Lincoln’z Gettysburg Speech. 


Forskor and sevn yeerz agoe our faadherz braut forth on this 
kontinent a nue naeshon, konseevd in liberti, and dedikaeted 
to the propozishon that aul men ar kreaeted eequel. 

Now we ar engaejd in a graet sivil wor, testing whedher that 
naeshon, or eni naeshon soe konseevd and soe dedikaeted, kan 
long enduer. We ar met on a graet batl-feeld of that wor. 
We hav kum to dedikaet a porshon of that feeld as a fienl 
resting-plaes for those who heer gaev their lievz that that naeshon 
miet liv. It is aultogedher fiting and proper that we shood 
do this. 

But in a larjer sens, we kannot dedikaet — we kannot konse- 
kraet — we kannot halo — this ground. The braev men, living 
and ded, who strugld heer, hav konsekraeted it far abuv our 
puur pour to ad or detrakt. The wurld wil litl noet nor long 
remember what we sae heer, but it kan never forget what they 
did heer. It is for us, the living, raadher, to be dedikaeted heer 
to the unfinisht wurk which they who faut heer hav dhus far 
soe noebli advaanst. It is raadher for us to be heer dedikaeted 
to the graet taask remaening befor us — that from these onerd 
ded we taek inkreest devoeshon to that kauz for which they 
gaev the laast ful mezher of devoeshon; that we heer hieli 
rezolv that these ded shal not hav died in vaen; that this 
naeshon, under God, shal hav a nue burth of freedom; and that 
_guvernment of the peepl, by the peepl, for the peepl, shal not 
perish from the urth. 


From Ch. Dickens’ The Pickwick Klub. 


The sport was at its hiet, the slieding was at the quikest, 
the laafter was at the loudest, when a sharp smart krak was 
hurd. There was a quik rush tordz the bank, a wield skreem 
from the laediz, and a shout from Mr. Tupman. A larj mas 
of ies disapeerd; the wauter bubld up oever it; Mr. Pickwick's 
hat, gluvz and hankerchif were floeting on the surfis, and this 
was aul of Mr. Pickwick that enibodi kood see .... 

It was at this moement, when oeld Wardle and Sam Weller 
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were aproeching the hoel with kaushus steps, and Mr. Benjamin 
Allen was hoelding a hurid konsultaeshon with Mr. Bob Sawyer 
on the adviezabiliti of bleeding the kumpani jenerali as an 
impruuving litl bit of profeshonal praktis — it was at this ven 
moement that a faes, hed, and shoelderz emurjd from beneeth 
the wauter and diskloezd the feetuerz and spektaklz of Mr. 
Pickwick. 

‘Keep yourself up for an instent — for oenli wun instent,’ bauld 
Mr. Snodgrass. | 

‘Yes, do; let me implor you — for my saek!’ rord Mr. 
Winkle, deepli afekted. The ajuuraeshon was raadher unneseser; 
the probabiliti being that if Mr. Pickwick had dekliend to 
keep himself up for enibodi els’z sack, it wood hav okurd to 
him that he miet as wel do soe for his oen. 

‘Do you feel the botom there, oeld felo?’ sed Wardle. 

‘Yes, surtnli,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, ringing the wautr from 
his hed and faes, and gaasping for breth. ‘I fel upon my bak. 
I koodn’t get on my feet at furst.' 

The klae upon soe much of Mr. Pickwick's koect as was 
yet vizibl, bor testimoni to the akuerasi of this staetment; 
and as the feerz of the spektaeterz were stil furdher releevd 
by the fat boiz sudnli rekolekting that the wauter was 
noewhaer mor than fiev feet deep, prodijiz of valer were 
performd to get him out. Aafter a vaast quontiti of splashing 
and kraking and strugling Mr. Pickwick was at length extrik- 
aeted from his unplezent pozishon and wuns mor stood on drie 
land. 

‘Oe, he'l kach his deth of koeld,’ sed Imily. 

‘Deer oeld thing,’ sed Arabella. “Let me rap this shaul 
round you, Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Aa, that’s the best thing you kan do,’ sed Wardle; ‘and 
when you'v got it on, run hoem as faast as your legz kan kan 
you, and jump into bed direktli.’ 

A duzn shaulz were oferd on the instent. Three or for of 
the thikest having been selekted, Mr. Pickwick was rapt up, 
and started off under the giedens of Mr. Weller: prezenting the 
singueler fenomenon of an elderli jentlman, driping wet, and 
without a hat, with his armz bound to his siedz, skiming oevr 
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the ground without eni kleerli defiend purpos, at the raet of 
six good English mielz an our. 


* 


A Poém by G. W. Russell. 


And wun thing aafter anudher, 
Was whisperd out of the aer, 

How God was a big, kiend brudher 
Whose hoem is in evriwhaer. 


His liet liek a smiel kumz glaansing 
Thruu the kuul, kuul windz as they paas, 
From the flourz in Hevn daansing, 

To the starz that shien in the graas. 


From the kloudz in deep bluu reedhing 
And moest from the mountinz taul, 
But God liek a wind goez breedhing 
A dreem of Himself in aul. 


From J. Galsworthy’z Swon Song. 


“Good aafternuun, sur.’ 

‘Good aafternuun,’ replied Soames. ‘Soe the striek’s oever!’ 

‘Yes, sur, if they’d atend to their biznes, it'd be beter.’ 

‘It wood. How is your asparagus?’ 

‘Wel, I am triing to maek a thurd bed, but I kaan't get the 
extra laeber.’ 

Soames gaezd at his gardner, who had a naro faes, raadher 
on wun sied, oing to the groeth of flourz. ‘What?’ he sed. 
‘When there ar about a milyon and a haaf peep! out of emploi- 
ment?’ 

‘And whaer they goe to, I kaan't think,’ sed the gardner. 

‘Moest of them,’ sed Soames, ‘ar plaing instruments in the 
street.’ | 

‘That’s riet, sur, — my sister livz in London. I kood geta 
boi, but I kaan’t trust him.’ 

“Why doen't you do it yourself?’ 


5 — 31825. Studia neophilologica 1931 — 1932. 
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‘Wel, sur, I expekt it’l kum to that; but 1 doen't wont to 
let the gardn doun, you noe.’ And he muuvd the spud uneezili. 


From The Elektron Theori of Mater by O. W. Richardson. 


The studi of the aberaeshon of liet aroez out of a diskuveri 
by Bradley in 1728, maed duering an investigaeshon whose 
objekt was to detekt anual paralax in surtn fixt starz neer the 
zenith. It was not however direkted tordz the sun as it wood 
hav been, if it were ordineri steler paralax, but it was in a 
direkshon purpendikueler to this in the plaen of the urth’s orbit. 
The magnitued of the ‘“‘aberaeshon’’ was found to be propor- 
shonal to the sien of the inklinaeshon of the star, but was 
konstent for starz of eequel inklinaeshon. The rezults were 
found to be kaepabl of kompleet explanaeshon on the vue that 
the liet was propagaeted in spaes with a fieniet velositi in a 
direkshon which was fixt relativli to the star and which was 
uninflooenst by the urth’s moeshon. 


From The Klinikal Studi, etc. of Surkuelatori Dizeez 
by R. M. Wilson. 


I taek the vue, then, that tremer, whatever its egzakt mekanizm 
mae be, points to an egzausted simpathetik and soe to an iritabl 
vaegus — and soe agaen to those toxinz which akt spesifikali 
and kronikali on the vaegus, rendering it mor exietabl than 
norml. Soe far I hav menshond in this konekshon the ruumatik 
gruup and trench feever. But sum of the septik gruup ar aulso 
to be inkluuded. 

¥ 
From The Lauz of Ine of Wessex 
(R. W. Chambers, England befor the Norman Konquest). 


1. I, Ine, by the graes of God king of Wessex, with the 
kounsl and teeching of Cenred my faadher, of Hedde my bishop, 
and of Erconwald my bishop, with aul my auldermen and the 
cheef ‘witan’ of my peepl, and aulso with a graet asembli of 
the survents of God, hav been konsidering konsurning the salvae- 
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shon of our soelz and the stabiliti of our relm, that riet lau 
and just duumz mae be maed faast and furm amung our peepl, 
soe that nun of the auldermen, nor of our subjekts, aafter this 
shood pervurt these our duumz.... 

13. We kaul men theevz up to the number of sevn; from 
7 to 35 is a ‘gang’; abuv 35 an armi. 


Brief Spelling Rules for Anglic. 


Stressed Vowel-sounds. 


Write a, e, i, 0, u for the five short vowels in man, red, 
fin, not, tub. 

Write ae, ee, ie, oe, ue for the corresponding long vowels or 
diphthongs in mane (= maen), reed, fine (= fien), note (= noet), 
tube (= tueb). — Consequently e is used as a length mark, but 
it is not written at the end of the word after a consonant but 
always immediately after a, e, z, 0, wu, as in brae, see, lie, doe, 
due. No ordinary words end in consonant + e. 

For brevity write a, e, i, 0, u instead of ae, ee, ie, oe, ue 
before a vowel, as in dais, saing from sae (= say), real, seing 
from see, lion, liing from lie, poét, going from goe, dual, vuing 
from vue (= view). 

Write oo for the short sound in good and uu for the 
corresponding long sound in “rude’’ (= ruud), ‘blue’ (= bluu), 
“food” (= fuud). 

Write ou for the diphthong in found, and oi for the diph- 
thong in toil. 

Write ur for the long sound in turn, “girl” (= gurl), “serve’’ 
(= surv). 

Write au and or for the long sound in fault and form and 
oer in words where r is followed by a vowel, as in “glory” 
(= gloeri). 

Write aa and ar for the long sound in ‘‘ask’’ (= aask), arm. 

Write aer, eer, ier, our, uer and uur for the sounds in “fare’’ 
(= faer), ‘fear’ (= feer), ‘fire’ (= fier), “tower (=tour), “pure’’ 
(= puer), “poor’’ (= puur). 
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Unstressed Vowel-sounds. 


Write on the whole the obscure vowel with e before r and n. 
Ex.: gramer (= grammar), erer (= error), presher (= pressure), 
basterd; thouzend, uterens, konstent, surmen (= sermon). 

Keep o in -yon, -jon, -shon, -shon (milyon, reejon, naeshon, vizkon), where 
-om iS practically an international suffix, and write in endings aa” after a 
single vowel (konveenzant, konstitvant). 


Write i for a, ¢, y, etc., in endings when these letters are 
pronounced with a sound approaching a short 7. Ex.: aeria 
(= area), boerial (= boreal), palis (= palace), kurij (= courage), 
tikit (= ticket), bizi (= busy), etc. 

Keep ¢ in -nes, -les (biswes, help/es) and the inflexional endings -ed, -es?, 
ex (handed, eldest, wishes). 


Write I, n for final -a/, -el, -ol, -le, -an, -on, ain, etc., when 
these endings are pronounced as /, ». Ex.: fienl (= final), 
speshl (= special), simbl (= symbo)), litl (= little); sudn (= sudden), 
mutn (= mutton), surtn (=certain). 


Consonants. 


Write the consonants as usual but reject c (=k as in kat, 
bak for “cat'’, “back”, or 8 as in siti for “city” and sent for 
“‘scent’’). 

Always write ch for the sound in much (mach for “match’’) 
and j for the sound in jam (jeneral for “‘general’’, paej for “‘page’’, 
juj for “judge’’). 

Distinguish between th in thin and the similar but different 
sound in “‘thus’, “‘gather’’, etc., which should be written with 
dh (dhus, gadher). 

Distinguish also between s in seal and z in seal (handz for 
‘hands’, pleez for ‘please’, seezn for “‘season’’), and between 
sh in fas/zon and the corresponding voiced or soft sound in 
viston (fashon, vizhon, mezher for “measure’’). 

Never write a consonant which is not pronounced: nee for 
“knee”, mau for “gnaw”, riet for ‘right’, aded for “added”, stil 
for ‘still’, lit] for “‘little’, ete. 
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The Anglic Alphabet. 
(Copyright, Anglic Fund A.-B.) 


27 Consonant Symbols. | 27 Vowel Symbols. 
Pi pin, up a sat; about, alfabet, extra 
b__obed, nib aa_ baa, faadher, paam, aask 
t ten, bet ae sundae, dae, raen, naem 
d= den, red aer aerial, faeri, paer, kaer 
k keel, luk, kat, aksident ar far, kard; starri 
g gum, bag, gest au haul, aul, au 
f fit, ruf, fraez e bed, meni; kurent; aded, enyf 
v_ van, leev ee seen, speek, cheef 
th think, baath eer steer, premeer 
dh dhus, fardhing er perform, saleri, efert, sisterz 
s see, bos, sivil iin; pitid, rufian, konveeniant 
z zed, jaz | ie lie, hie, briet, liek 
sh_ shut, fashon ier brier, fier, tierent 
zh vizhon, uezhooal o not, long; obae, folo 
ch chin, church oe doe, goe, sloe, boet, noet 
j jam, brij oer gloeri, boering, oerel 
m met, him oi boil, boi, roial 
nin, bank, sevn 00 book, shood, poot 
ng sing, longger or or, stor, mor, born, short 
r_ red, sister ou sound, broun, brou, bou 
1 lie, litl our our, bour, devour 
qu queen, vanquish u—s up, kum, kuntri 
w wet, anggwish ue due, vue, ues 
wh whet, whaer uer puer, endwer, naetuer 
x lax, extra ur turn, gurl, lurn; furri 
y yet, milyon uu ruud, bluu, suun 
h shat, koehort, hue uur puur, shuur 


a, e, i, 0, u, for, ae, ee, ie, oe, ue, 
befor vowels; dais, real, lion, 
going, dual 

.. divides syllables: poét, quiét 

different type shows stress: indeed. 
1° diameter 


42 Wordsigns 
as, be, by, do, has, he, her, his, how, I, 13, me, my, now, of, off, she, 
than, that, the, their, them, then, there, these, they, this, tho, those, to, was, 
we, were, what, who, whole, whom, whose, why, with, you, your. 
Note /z/, ‘full’, also in suffixes, Sil. 
R. E. ZACIRISSON. 


Can the English preterite should express both 
present and past actions? 


According to the best authorities, NED, Poutsma, Kruisinga, 
and others, the English verb should is used to express duty 
and obligation. Now, if we are to translate into English the 
following Swedish phrase, Dessa hovdingar hade manga plikter: 
de skulle dima forbrytare, de skulle anfora stainmens unga 
man tkrig..... and, to this end, examine the meaning of the 
Swedish skulle here, we shall find that in our example the word 
indicates duty. The context shows that duties are referred to. 
Consequently, one might be tempted to consider should a per- 
missible rendering of the Swedish siué/e in the above sentences. 
Such a view, however, is erroneous; shoud is quite impossible 
here. Let me try to explain why this is so. 

In the first place, let us consider shou/d in an independent 
position. 

We can remind a person of his duty to go to town by 
saying you should go to town. ‘These words refer to present 
time, and the person spoken to at once understands that we 
mean present time. By adding an adverb we may emphasize 
a duty in present time, for instance he should do it now. But, 
curiously enough, we cannot express the idea that yesterday it 
was a person's duty to do something, by saying he should do 
it yesterday; in independent sentences the expressions he should 
do it yesterday, you should go to town yesterday are incompatible 
with modern usage. As an explanation of this state of things 
I venture to assert that in modern English an independent 
should can only express a present action, or, in other words, 
it has only what I will call presentic force. In independent 
sentences modern s/ou/d cannot express a past action, it has 
no preterital force. The preterite should has lost the pre- 
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terital force which it once possessed. Modern should might be 
called a preterite subjunctive, because it has the same tem- 
poral force as a preterite subjunctive. However, I prefer not 
to use that term when speaking of should in the English of 
to-day. We know, of course, that should often points to the 
future, but we are not concerned with that here. Leaving this 
indication of the future out of consideration, therefore, I will 
employ the terms presentic and preterital force. 

On an examination of the Swedish preterite skud/e we find 
that this word can express both present and past actions in 
independent sentences, i. e. it has both presentic and preterital 
force. We can say san skulle gora det nu, and we can say 
han skulle gora det i gar. It will now be easy to understand 
why the Swedish sku//e with preterital force in my introductory 
example cannot be rendered by should in English. 

In such an expression as J sazd I should stay at home, the 
preterite should seems to express a past action, but in reality 
it does not do so. It must be remarked that the above subor- 
dinate clause is in indirect speech and that should is a 
shifted, transferred shall. This should, which is a transferred 
shall, indicates that the reported or quoted words (J shall stay 
at home) were uttered in the past time. It is important to ob- 
serve that the preterite s/ou/d is here only a sign of the utter- 
ance having been made in the past time, but it does not 
denote that the verbal action is a past one. These two pheno- 
mena ought to be kept apart.* I must make this distinction 
here in order to be able to explain why it is in indirect speech 
that skou/d can indicate past time, and in order to disclose the 
real nature of this reference to past time. 

Two examples will demonstrate the difference between these 
phenomena. In the complex sentence he mazntained that the 
earth was round, the preterite of the principal clause denotes 
that somebody maintained something in the past — past action —, 
but the preterite of the subordinate clause does not denote 
that the earth was round in the past, it only represents the 
reported words (the carth ts round) as uttered in the past — 


* M. Lips, Le style indirect libre, Paris 1926, p. 25, calls a trans- 
ferred preterite appearing in indirect speech a »temps secondaire». 


. 
on des 
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it is a transferred preterite. Another example: Azza dried up- 
her tears, and her eyes beamed with hope and confidence. Her 
thoughts took another dtrectton. There was a just Providence, 
wasn't therer It might all turn out for the best yet m the 
end. The preterite forms in the above sentences are not all 
of the same type. The preterite of the first sentence an- 
nounces that somebody dried up her tears in the past, the pre- 
terites of the second and third sentences also express past 
actions, but the preterite was of the fourth sentence certainly 
does not represent a just Providence as existing in the past 
only. This fourth sentence gives a report of Anna's thought, 
and the preterite zas there only denotes that the reported 
thought (there is a just Providence) is a past one. This pre- 
terite zwas, therefore, is a transferred present zs. I have given 
these two examples in order to demonstrate the difference be- 
tween the preterite which expresses past action, and the preterite 
which only represents a reported utterance or thought as be- 
longing to the past. The preterite forms appearing in the two 
above examples have other qualities than s/ou/d and are not 
grammatically comparable with it. 

Of course, one may say that shou/d in the complex sen- 
tence (1.) / satd I should stay at home refers to past time or 
to the same time as the leading verb sazd, provided that one 
remembers that it 1s the reported utterance and not the verbal 
action that is represented as past. If should really represented 
the verbal action as past in indirect speech, one might insert 
an adverb indicating past time in the subordinate clause and 
say she satd yust now that he should do wt yesterday. But such 
a mode of expression is contrary to the usage of our days and 
is consequently quite incorrect.’ 

Sometimes s/eu/d may pass unchanged from direct speech 
to indirect speech, as in you should obcy your parents and (2.) 
he saint that you should obcy your parents. In the former sen- 
tence sou/dd indicates present time, but in the latter it denotes 
that the utterance Is simultaneous with the action expressed by 
the leading verb sea. Consequently, what I have stated above 


* Compare she satd just now that he could not do tt yesterday, which 
is correct. The pretente cow/d possesses pretental force. 
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about shoxu/d also applies to this should, which is not a transferred 
shall, but which has passed unchanged from direct to indirect 
speech. 

As an illustration of this phenomenon a comparison with 
the preterite subjunctive 4e were will be useful. In the direct 
assertion se would leave immediately if he were free, the pre- 
terite subjunctive were refers to present time, but in the in- 
direct assertion she said he would leave immediately if he were 
Sree, the preterite subjunctive were represents the reported 
utterance as simultaneous with the action expressed by the 
leading verb sazd, i.e. as having been pronounced in the past. 
Thus, with regard to its temporal force, modern should is on 
a par with were in the above example. A preterite which 
only denotes present time and has passed from direct to in- 
direct speech, can, therefore, represent the reported utterance 
as a past one. 

At this point it will be necessary for me to define one of 
my terms more accurately. When I say that a preterite has 
preterital force, I mean that it has the inherent power of 
expressing a past action as distinguished from the power of 
representing reported utterances or thoughts as past ones (which 
latter power all preterite forms possess). Modern should lacks 
preterital force both in principal and subordinate clauses, both 
in direct and indirect speech; it has only presentic force. 
But, of course, like all other preterites it possesses the power of 
reporting past utterances and thoughts in indirect speech. This is 
how we can explain the curious fact that a preterite which has 
only presentic force, can refer to past time in indirect speech. 

What has been said above about the shifting of time in 
indirect speech proper is also applicable to other forms of re- 
ported speech, for instance a »proxy statement» (Stellvertretende 
Darstellung’): (3). Zhen he saw the postcard. A kindly thought 
passed through his mind. Should he keep it and send it home 
to Germany? (Magazine). — (4.) That wasnt like Gilbert, who 
had as a rule excellent manners... Should she go to Harley 
Street? What was the use? (Rose Macaulay). 


* For this phenomenon see among others my paper on Stel/vertretende 
Darstellung in Neophilologus 1929, p. 161. 
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I will now give some examples showing s/ould in subor- 
dinate clauses depending on a principal clause with a verb in 
the preterite tense. In these subordinate clauses s/ou/d refers 
to past time. This reference to past time is due to the sub 
ordinate clauses being in, or being analogous to, indirect speech. 

However, it seems possible to look at this problem from 
another point of view. C. T. ONIONS, An Advanced English 
Syntax, London 1904, pp. 81, 56, 75, 61, 63, 65, 75, 80, 52, 
points out that s/ou/d stands as a subjunctive-equivalent in such 
clauses as these (numbers 5—14 below). As should forms a 
subjunctive-equivalent in numbers 5—14, it refers to the same 
time as the verb of the principal clause. As a substitute for 
the simple subjunctive, shou/d agrees temporally with the verb 
of the governing clause, but it has no preterital force of its 
own. That is perhaps what NED means when, in the article 
shall p. 612, it says about should with »modal» function: »The 
temporal notion may however be merely contextually implied.» 

(5.) He commanded that no one should move. — Here 
Should occurs in indirect speech depending on a verb of will. 

(6.) Zhey took away the knife, so that he should not cut 


himself. — Were should occurs in a final clause which is equt- 
valent to indirect speech depending on an expression of wish, 
for instance ... and they wished that he should not cut himself. 


(7.) He sent a messenger who should inform the king. — 
Here should occurs in a relative clause implying intention. This 


case is analogous to the preceding one. Thus: ... and wished 
that he should inform the king. 
(8.) Zhey promised to come unless it should rain. — Here 


should occurs in a conditional clause depending on the verb 
promised and, consequently, is in a condensed form of indirect 
speech. Thus: “hey said that they would come unless... 

(9.) He was always ready in case he should be wanted. — 
This conditional clause implies the expectation of the subject. 
He expected to be wanted. 

(10.) Though he should perish in the attempt, he was de- 
termined to do iw. — Here should occurs in a concessive clause 
depending on the verb was determined and, consequently, is in 
a condensed form of indirect speech. 


a 
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(11.) Lt looked as of I should fail. — Here should occurs 
in a clause introduced by as zf. The whole expression is ana- 
logous to circumstances indicated that I should fail, the subor- 
dinate clause being in reality in indirect speech. 

(12.) Jt was impossible that this plot should long remain 
concealed. — Here should is used as an expression of the 
speaker’s personal opinion. Should therefore reproduces some- 
body’s thought or opinion, and this is analogous to indirect 
speech. Compare /¢ seemed strange that they should meet there 
and /t seems strange that they should have met there. Inthe 
latter example, the governing verb being a present tense, should 
must be combined with the past infinitive in order to be able 
to indicate past time. 

(13.) He went so far as to promise her an Egyptian mummy 
when she and Mr. Kendal should make up their minds to get 
married. (Massey). — Here should occurs in a temporal clause 
depending on the verb promzse and, consequently, is in indirect 
speech. The meaning is this: he satd that he would give her 
an Egyptian mummy when... 

(14.) He stayed there till his brother should come. — This 
example is correct only on the supposition that we mentally 
insert some verb of expectation, for instance especting that..., 
in the principal clause, so that the subordinate clause may be 
regarded as indirect speech depending on the expectation of 
the subject. Otherwise s/ou/d cannot be used here, and the 
subordinate clause must be worded thus: wd his brother came. 

(15.) He behaved exactly as he should do. 

(16.) He ate more than he should do. 


Only in comparative clauses can shox/d still occur with pre- 
terital force, for instance in numbers 15 and 16. This survival 
may be due to the analogical influence of comparative clauses 
with an indefinite subject and general sense such as he behaved 
exactly as one (or people) should do, where the subordinate 
clause indicates indefinite and unlimited time.’ 


* Note that rhetorical questions are addressed to fictitious hearers in 
the present time and that, consequently, shouw/d indicates present time in, 
Last Sunday we drove over to Dunkeld, and whom should we meet com- 
ing out but Sir John Millats. (Ainger). 
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It is illustrative of our problem to compare the auxiliary 
verbs in the following two temporal clauses: J/saac had little 
inclination for managing the farm. Sometimes when he had to 
go to town on the bustness of the farm, he wnduced the farm- 
hand to go alone, and — He promtsed to give her a motor-car 
when she should marry. In both the temporal clauses the 
verbs refer to past time. The latter is indirect speech but not 
the former. 

In the earlier stages of the language should possessed pre- 
terital force, for instance sco/de in Beowulf, lines 10, 806, 820, 
1444, 1638, 2342. It is interesting to note that this sco/de in 
Beowulf cannot be rendered by should in modern English. I 
have consulted two modern translations of Beowulf in order to 
support this assertion. In their translations into modern Eng- 
lish C. G. Child and A. D. Wackerbarth do not render scolde in 
the above lines by should but by other verbs or some peri- 
phrasis. Sco/de in Beowulf also occurs with presentic force. 
This presentic sco/de is rendered by should in lines 1329 and 
2709 (Child) and in lines 2586 and 2709 (Wackerbarth). It 
seems to me that this fact speaks in favour of my opinion. 

Here I quote the passages in Beowulf where sco/de has pre- 
terital force, using Heyne-Socin's edition: 

10: ke... weox under wolcnum... o8 pat him aeghwyle 
para ymb-sittendra ofer hron-rade hyran scolde... 

806: Scolde his aldor-gedal on pam daege pysses lifes earmlic 
wurdan... 

820: scolde Grendel fponan feorh-seoc fleon under fen-hleodu ... 

1444: Gyrede hine Beowulf corl-gewedum... scolde here- 
byrne hondum gebroden... sund cunnian. 

1638: feower scoldon on pam wel-stenge weorcum geferian 
to pam gold-sele Grendles heafod... 

2342: Sceolde len-daga ewéeling er-god ende gebidan, worulde 
lifes... 

In Chaucer's Canterbury Tales schu/de also appears with 
preterital force, for instance: 

7610: And happed, as thay wente by the weye toward the 
place ther he schulde deye, the knight com, which men wend 
hadde be deed. 
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13310: He went his way, and never the prest him sey after 
this day; and whan that this prest scholde maken assay, at 
such tyme as he wolde, of this receyt, far wel, it wold not be. 

NED, in the article sha//, offers the following example from 
the fifteenth century: Zhe Egill on Poulis stepell was take 
downe..., but whan hit shulde be set up a yene he that shulde 
have set it up fell downe and was dede. — Here, too, shulde 
occurs with preterital force." 

When the gradual reduction of the temporal force had taken 
place, was fo and had ¢o appeared as substitutes in independent 
sentences. 

As to the cause of should having lost its preterital force I 
shall only venture a conjecture: S/ou/d was used to paraphrase 
or replace the simple subjunctive of the verbs, it formed a sub- 
junctive-equivalent. As these simple subjunctive forms often 
indicated present time, the subjunctive-equivalent should gradu- 
ally came to assume the same temporal force, i.e. to express 
only a present action. 

In conclusion I will quote two syntactical works which ex- 
press an opinion on our chief problem. 

H. PouTsMA, A Grammar of Late Modern English I 45, 
writes, »In describing past events the preterite indicative 
should is used for shall.» 

G KRrRUGER, Schwierigkeiten des Englischen III § 1301, says, 
»Indikativ des Prateritums, wie es im Altenglischen war, ist 
should nicht mehr.» 

For reasons stated above | cannot agree with Poutsma when 
he asserts that shou/d is »indicative> and is used in describing 
»past events». Unfortunately Kriiger’s statement is very brief. 
Nevertheless certain inferences may be drawn from it which 
accord with my view as to the temporal force of the preterite 
should, It is noteworthy that Poutsma's and Kriger’s assertions 
stand in opposition to each other. 

The following statement of the temporal force of some mod- 

* In an intentionally archaizing style shou/d may sometimes occur 
with preterital force even in our own days, for instance in Tatlock-Mac 
Kaye’s modern rendering of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, New York 1923, 


p. 107, Zhe morning drew toward noon on the as when this wedding 
Should be, and the palace was put all in array. 
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ern auxiliaries in independent sentences may prove useful as 
an illustration of the matter in question: The preterites cou/d 
and zould possess preterital force. The preterites mzght and 
must lack preterital force in certain senses about which most 
English grammars give some information. The preterites ougii’ 
and should lack preterital force. 


Summary. 


Modern sfou/d can only express a present action. But in 
all forms of indirect speech — or as a subjunctive-equivalent 
dependent on a preterite tense — s/ou/d can refer to past time 
in accordance with the principles laid down above. 


Boras, -December, 1929. Emil Léftman. 


* For the temporal force of owght see FOWLER’S Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


Neuere Hilfsmittel auf dem Gebiete der niederdeutschen 
Sprachforschung. 


Im Vorwort zum Mittelniederdeutschen Handworterbuch von A. Lub- 
ben (1888) schreibt der verdiente Herausgeber und Bearbeiter, Chr. Walther, 
u.a. das Folgende: »Auf der Thatigkeit der Philologen ruhte dagegen lange 
wie ein die Entwickelung hemmender Meltau eine aus unzulinglicher Kennt- 
nis des Mittelniederdeutschen abgezogene Normalorthographie und eine 
Geringschatzung der Weise, in welcher das Mittelalter selbst meinte am 
furrlichsten die Laute des Niederdeutschen darstellen zu kénnen. Das scheint 
anders werden zu wollen: es mehren sich die lauteren Textausyaben von 
euten Handschriften und alten Drucken auch aus der sch6nwissenschaft- 
lichen Litteratur. Meines Bedinkens kann auf diesem Wege firs erste 
nicht leicht zu viel geschehen, selbst wenn der asthetische Wert oder der 
geistige Gehalt der Dichtungen nur gering sein sollte. Die Folge wtrde 
sein, dass die Erforschung der Lautlehre und Grammatik neuen Aufschwung 
nehmen kann.» 

Wie kein anderer war damals Chr. Walther befahigt, riuckschauend 
den Wert der Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der nd. Philologie zu beurtet- 
len und in die Zukunft blickend der Weiterarbeit den Weg zu weisen. Auf 
der ersten Jahresversammlung des Vereins fur nd. Sprachforschung im Mat 
1875 hatte W. schon einen Uberblick uber die nd. Studien bis zur Griin- 
dung des nd. Vereins gegeben (vgl. Zs.f.d. Ph. 6, 472 ff.), der eine neue 
und bedeutende Epoche in der Geschichte der nd. Sprachforschung bilden 
sollte. Es war bisher eine Zeit des Dilettantismus gewesen. Noch fehlten 
fast alle Hilfsmittel fur philologische und linguistische Bearbeitung des nd. 
Quellenmatenals. Erst das Jahr 1875 brachte den ersten Band des gros- 
sen mnd. Worterbuchs von K. Schiller und A. Liibben, das 1m Jahre 1881 
abgeschlossen vorlag, und dank der energischen Tatigkeit, die von dem nd. 
Sprachverein ausging, konnte man in den 7oer und 8oer Jahren von einer 
anfangenden nd. Sprachforschung reden und wie Walther in den angefuhr- 
ten Worten sich frohen Hoffnungen hingeben. Allzu lange hatte die nd. 
Philologie gegenuber threr vornehmen Schwester, der hochdeutschen, als 
ein Aschenbrédel gegolten, ganz ohne der letzteren asthetische Vorztige und 
glanzende Talente in der klassisch erhabenen Kunst der Textkritik. — Als 
die Blutezeit der mhd. Poesie zur Neige ging, gab es kaum noch eine mnd. 
Literatur. Aus naheliegenden Grinden trat die nd. Sprachwissenschaft bet 
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ihrem Miindigwerden auch weniger als Philologie denn als Linguistik auf. 
Manner wie Walther, Seelmann, Tiimpel schufen die Grundlage einer mnd. 
Grammatik. Um an die Worte Walthers nochmals anzuknipfen, herrschte 
nicht mehr eine »Geringschatzung», sondern ein intensives Beobach- 
ten »der Weise, in welcher das Mittelalter selbst meinte am fuglichsten 
die Laute des Niederdeutschen darstellen zu kénnen.» Die Beobachtung 
dessen, was wirklich »da steht», ist eine Philologentugend, die seither fur die 
mnd. Grammatik in mindestens so hohem Grade wie fiir die mhd. kenn- 
zeichnend geblieben ist. Dieses bewusste Streben, vor allem die Quellen 
aller Art in »lauterer»> Form vorzulegen, um darauf die Sprach- und Literatur- 
geschichte aufzubauen, wird durch zwei bedeutende Arbeiten gekront, die beide 


kurz vor dem verhangnisvollen Jahre 14 fertig gestellt wurden: die eine — von 


C. BORCHLING’ — ist eine Inventarisierung und eingehende Beschreibung der 
in den Bibliotheken und Archiven Deutschlands, Skandinaviens und der 
Niederlande bisher unbeachtet ruhenden Handschriften, eine nicht hoch 
genug einzuschatzende Riesenarbeit, die fiir die mnd. Philologie grundlegend 
geworden ist und diese in einem Zuge auf eine hohe Stufe hinaufriickte, 
eine reiche Quelle, aus der Prof. Borchling mit freigebiger Hand mehreren 
Generationen nd. Sprach- und Literaturforscher Anregung und Stoff vermit- 
telt hat; die andere von AGATHE LASCH?, ist die erste wissenschaftliche mnd. 
Grammatik, eine energisch durchgefiihrte Pionierarbeit, weniger eine Gram- 
matik der konstruierten Lautentwicklungen als eine umsichtige Darstellung 
des tatsachlichen Lautbestandes verschiedener Zeiten und Gegenden, eine 
feinsinnige Deutung des Mnd. in seinem Werden, weniger eine Zusam- 
menfassung des schon Geleisteten — es bestanden kaum abschlhiessende 
Arbeiten — als »eine Anregung fiir weiteres Schaffen», wie die Verf. im 
Vorwort anspruchslos sagt. Mit diesen beiden Werken war nicht nur der 
Uberblick iiber den Rayon der nd. Sprachforschung geschaffen sonderm waren 
auch die Linien gezogen, denen die kiinftige gelehrte Arbeit auf diesem 
Gebiete zu folgen hat. 

In der Kriegs- und Nachkriegszeit war die wissenschaftliche Tatigkeit 
in Deutschland wohl erstaunlich rege, man musste sich aber naturlich in 
der Drucklegung zuriickhalten. Hier griffen vielfach skandinavische, nicht 
zumindest schwedische Kollegen und Juinger ein. Auf dem Gebiete der 
Gesamtgrammatik sind besonders zu nennen die wertvollen » Niederdeut- 
schen Forschungen» von dem Danen CHR. SARAUW, selbstandig in den 
Gesichtspunkten, reich an Anregungen, mit scharfsinnigen, jedoch zuweilen 
konstruktiven phonetischen Analysen. S. besass auch nicht den Blick Ag. 
Laschs fir die Zusammenhange der nd. Sprache und Geschichte. Mit dem 
Erstarken der deutschen Wissenschaft setzte die heimische Produktion erneut 


* Mittelniederdeutsche Handschriften... Erster bis vierter Reisebe- 
richt Gottingen 1898—1913. (Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen... 1898, 1900, 1902, 1913). 

2 Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik. Halle 1914. 

3 Niederdeutsche Forschungen 1—2. K6benhavn 1921—192q4 (Det 
Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Historisk-filol. Meddelelser 5, 10). 
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ein, und heute steht der Universitatsbetrieb des Niederdeutschen mit guten 
Hilfsmitteln geriistet da. Neben dem trefflichen und inhaltreichen, literarische 
und philologische Zwecke verfolgenden Mittelniederdeutschen Lesebuch von 
WOLFGANG STAMMLER? steht AGATHE LASCHS »Aus alten niederdeutschen 
Stadtbiichern. Ein mnd. Lesebuch»?, das mehr bietet als der Titel ver- 
spricht. Die mnd. Sprache geht von den Bediirfnissen des Geschafts, der 
Rechtsgebung und der Diplomatie aus. Das Verfahren A. Laschs ist des- 
halb eminent richtig, wenn sie in diesem »Lesebuch» den Sprachgebrauch 
der Kanzleien zugrunde legt, wie dieser in allerhand Geschaftsbichern, 
Korrespondenzen, Verordnungen, Privilegienbriefen, Verwaltungsschriftstiik- 
ken etc., die nach Zeit und Ort bestimmbar sind, zutage tritt. Von den 
lokalen Formen der altesten Zeit gelangt die Verf. zu den Héhepunkten 
des Einflussbereiches einer Kanzlei, eines Rechtszentrums, zu der »Schrift- 
sprache» der verschiedenen nd. Sprachlandschaften mit ihren besonderen 
sowie gemeinsamen Kennzeichen. Das Werden des Mnd. wird uns in den 
Texten und sprachlichen Ubersichten in stetem Zusammenhang mit der 
Geschichte der nd. Lande anschaulich gemacht. 

Die erste, modernen Anspriichen geniigende Literaturgeschichte schenkte 
uns wieder W. STAMMLER;, ein talentvolles Buch, von dem man eine bedeutend 
erweiterte Ausgabe winscht. Eine Literaturgeschichte und ein Lesebuch 
zugleich ist auch »Tausend Jahre Plattdeutsch», hrsgy. von C. BORCHLING 
und H. QuisrorF. Der Name C. Borchlings verbiirgt die Qualitat die- 
ser auch fiir ein breiteres Publikum bestimmten »Ubersicht dessen, was 
vorher war». Borchling gibt selbst eine lichtvolle Darstellung der nd. Li- 
teratur von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Dabei erweist sich die ste- 
tige Verknupfung der literarischen Erscheinungen mit der politischen und 
sozialen Geschichte als besonders fruchtbar. 

Es bleibt aber noch ein Gebiet tibriy, wo die Hilfsmittel bis vor kur- 
zem ungenugend waren, das der Lexikologie. Hier hat die nd. Sprach- 
forschung mit der hd. nicht gleichen Schritt halten konnen. Wohl hat das 
mnd. Worterbuch von Schiller und Liibben ungefahr den gleichen Umfang 
wie die entsprechenden mhd., es ist aber weder vollstandig noch enthalt 
es ausschliesslich niederdeutsches (niedersachsisches) Sprachgut. An Stich- 
wortern war das Handworterbuch von Liibben und Walther wohl schon 
reicher als die grosse Ausgabe, es fehlte aber noch Wesentliches an Stoff, 
so insbesondere auf dem Gebiet der mnd. Geschafts- und Verwaltungs- 
sprache, wo die Quellen vielfach erst in neuerer Zeit der Forschung leich- 
ter zuganglich geworden sind. Hinzu kam, dass die mnd. W6orterbiicher 
schon lange im Buchhandel fehlten und antiquarisch nur selten und nur 


Mittelniederdeutsches Lesebuch. Hamburg 1921. 

* Dortmund 1925 (Hamburgische Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
deutschen Philologie. Hrsg. von C. BORCHLING, R. PEYrscH, A. LASCH, 
Reihe 1: 2). 

3 Geschichte der niederdeutschen Literatur von den 4ltesten Zeiten 
bis auf die Gegenwart. Lpz. u. Berlin (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt) 1920. 

4 Gluckstadt 1927. 


6—31825. Studia neophilologica 1931 — 1932. 
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zu sehr hohen Preisen aufzutreiben waren.’ Hier traten C. Borchling und 
A. Lasch wieder fir eine neue Ordnung der Dinge ein. Im Jahre 1928 
fing das lange vorbereitete Mittelniederdeutsche Handwéorterbuch, hrsg. von 
A. LASCH und C. BORCHLING?, zu erscheinen an. Bis heute liegen die 
Lief. 1—4 (a — ede/e) vor. Berechnet sind etwa 20 Lieferungen zu 4 Druck- 
bogen. Das Werk wurde also abgeschlossen etwa 1300 Seiten umfassen 
und also doppelt so gross wie das mittelniederlandische Handwéorterbuch 
von Verdam werden und im Verhaltnis zum alten mnd. Handwérterbuch 
von Walther—Libben wohl beinahe das Dreifache bieten. Eine Vorstel- 
lung von der Reichhaltigkeit des neuen WGrterbuchs gewinnt man, wenn 
man feststellt, dass von den ersten 1000 Stichwértern bei Lasch-Borchling 
nur gegen 500 sich bei Walther—Lubben wiederfinden. Die Behandlung des 
einzelnen Stichworts ist bei L.-B. zudem bedeutend ausfihrlicher und durch- 
dachter als ber W.-L. Auf die bedeutungsgeschichtliche Analyse wird ganz 
besondere Sorgfalt verwendet. Es gibt in L.-B. zahlreiche Artikel, die kleine 
Muster von Klarheit und Konzentration sind. Es handelt sich also hier 
keineswegs um eine Bearbeitung, sondern um ein ganz neues Werk. Wohl 
wird ein weitschichtiges, aber nicht zum Abschluss gefiihrtes Material benutzt, 
das Walther — seinem Gedachtnis ist das Buch gewidmet — fir eine Neu- 
ausgabe zusammengebracht hatte, aber daruber hinaus ist vom WoOrterbuch- 
archiv im Germanischen Seminar in Hamburg ein ungemein grosser Wort- 
bestand mit samtlichen Belegstellen gesammelt worden, der die Hauptgrund- 
lage bildet. Dass die Belegstellen in einem Hwb. nicht mit aufgenommen 
werden konnten, versteht sich von selbst. Es verdient ferner besonders 
hervorgehoben zu werden, dass hier zum ersten Male in einem mnd. Wor- 
terbuch der Umlaut bezeichnet ist, eine Neuerung, die fiir die germanische 
Sprachwissenschaft sehr dankeswert ist. Man denkt dabei — fast unglau- 
big — an die Zeit zuriick, wo der #-Umlaut im Nd. geleugnet wurde!  Al- 
les in allem, man wird den beiden Herausgebern — der Bearbeitung der 
bisher erschienenen Hefte hat sich Prof. Lasch unterzogen — fiir diese 
vornehme und, leider, auch muhe- und entsagungsvolle Worterbucharbeit 
Dank wissen. Ich méchte insbesondere die Aufmerksamkeit der skandina- 
vischen Gelehrten — Germanisten und Historiker — auf die Fortschnitte 
des mnd. Hwbs gegenuber seinen Vorgangern lenken. Das Buch ist un- 
entbehrlich nicht zumindest fiir diejenigen, die sich mit der Wortgeschichte 
der skandinavischen Sprachen beschaftigen, auf die die Hansesprache einen 
so gewaltigen Einfluss ausgeubt hat. 

Schhesslich ist auf dem Gebiete des modernen Niederdeutsch zunachst 
das ausgezeichnete Schleswig-holsteinische Worterbuch zu nennen, das un- 
ter der Redaktion von Prof. O. MENSING3 schon weit gediehen ist und zu 


* Ein anastatischer Neudruck des grossen Worterbuchs ist auf die 
Initiative von Dr. K. Schulte-Kemminghausen, Munster i W., in die Wege 
geleitet worden. 

# Mittelniederdeutsches Handworterbuch. Lief. 1—4. Hamburg 1928 
—30.  Worterbucher, hrsg. vom Verein fur nd. Sprachforschung. Band 2.*. 

3. Schleswig holsteinisches Worterbuch (Volksausgabe). Bd. 1—2 und 
Lief. 18—25. Neumunster 1927— 30. 
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dessen iibrigen Verdiensten auch das seltene hinzukommt, dass es sehr re- 
gelmassig erscheint. Uns Skandinaviern ist diese Wérterbucharbeit auch 
deshalb wichtig, weil sie eine zuverlassige Grundlage bildet fiir die kinftige 
Forschung tber die jiitischen Elemente im Schleswig-holsteinischen. 

Ein Ereignis von grosser Bedeutung ist ferner die tiberarbeitete Neu- 
auflage des westfalischen Worterbuchs von FR. WOESTE, im Auftrage des 
Westfalischen Heimatbundes besorgt durch den treffllichen Kenner der 
markisch-sauerlandischen Mundarten Dr. ERICH NORRENBERG.' Ausser 
der photomechanischen Vervielfaltigung des Originaltextes bietet die neue 
Auflage sehr viel Neues. Jedes Wort und jede Bedeutung sind genau nach- 
gepruft, das Wortmaterial erginzt, Ortsbelege hinzugefiigt, fremde Elemente 
angegeben worden usw. Insbesondere hat sich’s N. angelegen sein lassen, den 
Wortbestand des Worterbuchs in Iserlohn, seiner Heimatstadt, festzustellen 
zu suchen. In dieser Weise ist der neue Woeste zugleich ein Wérterbuch 
der Iserlohner Mundart geworden. Durch ein Verzeichnis der von Woeste 
gebrauchten (in der ersten Ausgabe nicht erklarten) Abkitirzungen und an- 
gezogenen Werke, genaue Angaben iiber die Aussprache der heutigen Mund- 
arten der Grafschaft Mark, ausfiihrliche Berichtigungen usw. ist der Wert 
des Worterbuchs bedeutend erhéht worden. 

Es sei zu allerletzt ein gross angelegtes bibliographisches Werk erwahnt, 
das ein »standard work» und ein unentbehrliches Hilfsmittel fiir den nd. 
Sprach- und Literaturforscher zu werden verspricht, »Niederdeutsche Bi- 
bliographie. Gesamtverzeichnis der niederdeutschen Drucke bis zum Jahre 
1800. Von Conrad Borchling und Bruno Claussen», das im riihrigen Ver- 
lag von K. Wachholtz in Neumiinster eben (April 1931) zu erscheinen an- 
fangt. Als vor too Jahren der Vorganger dieses Werkes, die » Biichetkunde 
der sassich-niederdeutschen Sprache» von Karl Scheller erschien, war der 
Verfasser sich der Unzulanglichkeit seiner Arbeit bewusst. Unter grossen 
Schwierigkeiten, die u. a. mit Krieg und Inflation zusammenhangen, haben 
die Herausgeber nun die 800 niederdeutschen Drucke Schellers auf rund 
4600 gebracht. Besonderes Gewicht wurde auf die genaue Beschreibung der 
Druckwerke und auf die Feststellung aller Fundorte der selteneren Drucke 
gelegt. »Die Anordnung der Beschreibungen ist chronologisch. Nur hier 
durch ergibt sich ein klarer Uberblick tiber das literarische Schaffen eines 
jeden Zeitraumes. Ausfiihrliiche Verfasser- und Sachregister erleichtern das 
schnelle Auffinden eines Druckes und machen die Bibliographie zugleich 
zu einem Fihrer durch die niederdeutsche Literaturgeschichte. ..» (aus dem | 
Vorwort). Mit Borchlings Berichten iiber die nd. Handschriften verkniipft 
bildet die »Niederdeutsche Bibliographie» in der Tat einen machtigen Uber- 
blick uber die literarische Tatigkeit in Norddeutschland. 


ERIK ROOTH. 


Worterbuch der westfalischen Mundart von FRIEDRICH WOESTE. 
Im Auftrage des Westfilischen Heimatbundes neu bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben von ERICH NORRENBERG. Norden und Leipzig 1930. 


Reviews. 


Speculum Christiant. A Middle English religious treatise of the 14tk 
century. Edited from all extant MSS., with introduction and critical notes. 
By GuSTAF HOLMSTEDT. Oxford: printed at the University Press. 1930. 
Diss. Lund. Pp. CCV + 241. 


Speculum Christiani is a religious treatise which enjoyed a _ wide 
popularity in the later Middle Ages. An edition of this work has long 
been a desideratum — »John Watton’s englisht Speculum Chnistiani» figured 
more than a quarter of a century ago in the Early English Text Society's 
list of MSS. which needed copying or re-editing. It has now at last found 
an editor, and a very able one, in Dr. G. Holmstedt. 

The present edition is based on no less than 66 different MSS. con- 
taining the whole, or fragments, of the treatise; since only 35 of these MSS. 
are mentioned in C. BRown’s Register of Middle English Religious and 
Didactic Verse, the tracing of the remainder is obviously the outcome of a 
diligent and thorough search on the part of the editor. The phrase used 
on the title-page — »edited from all extant MSS.» — 1s perhaps a little 
rash, however, since at present there is known at least one MS. not taken 
into consideration by the editor (cf. List of MSS., p. XVI seqq.), wz. Thores- 
by 530, mentioned in the above EETS. list, and others may come to light 
in the future. Besides the numerous MSS. there also exist several early 
printed editions: in addition to those mentioned in the List p. XVI seqq. may 
be noted two more, both printed in Paris — one in 1500, the other in 
1521. (Cf. F. A. GASQUET, The Bibliography of some Devotional Books 
printed by the Earliest English Printers, Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society Vol. 7, p. 183—4.) 

The bulk of the Speculum MSS. are in Latin with certain (consider- 
able) parts in the vernacular; only one MS. — Harley 6580 — is in Eng- 
lish throughout.! The present edition prints this English version, with 
collations from the English passages of the other MSS., and parallel with 
this English text, the Latin version of Lansdowne 344. The transscripts 


™ The editor's statement (Preface p. V) that this MS. has not been 
generally known is somewhat of an exaggeration — cf. e.g. OWST, Preach- 
ing in Medieval England, p. 4 and foot-note 3. 
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from the two MSS. have been made with admirable care and accuracy, as 
a detailed comparison with rotographs of the originals has shown, and the 
text is a pattern of reliability. 

In a valuable Introduction (p. XV—CCV) the editor describes the 
various MSS., discusses the language and determines as near as possible 
the dialect of each, in the 38 cases where there is enough material to 
go by. The intricate question of the relation of the numerous MSS. is 
treated at length, with results that seem convincing. A separate chapter 
is devoted to the discussion of date and authorship: the Speculum is 
found to be a compilation and the editor traces the various sources on 
which the compiler has drawn (cf., however, below). The grounds for the 
common attribution of the work to John Watton are examined and found 
altogether insufficient, a conclusion which no doubt ts correct. This intro- 
duction contains much that is of great interest, but the mass of details in- 
cluded is so great that it sometimes obscures the central issues while 
on the other hand certain points have been omitted on which the reader 
would like some information. Thus we are told in detail concerning nearly 
all the 65 MSS. what flourishes and what initials are red and what are 
black while the handwriting, when mentioned at all, is described simply 
as beautiful» or »neat». But in many instances — eg. MS. XVIII. D. 
7. 8., St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, Durham — it would have been of a 
certain importance to know what kind of hand the scribe wrote, whether a 
round or an angular hand and whether the writing shows influence from 
the contemporary cursive script. The angular hand generally represents a 
later stage in the development of book hand, z.¢e. a younger scribe, and 
traces of court hand influence would point to a scribe trained not in an 
ecclesiastical scriptorium but in some secular school (cf. below on the use 
of 4 in some of the MSS). These point are naturally of a certain interest in 
connection with the question of the language of a MS. The discussion of 
the dialect which follows the description of each MS. had perhaps been 
better treated together in one separate chapter when the reader would have 
had less difficulty to form an idea of the phonological character of the 
various groups of MSS. and much needless repetition and some inconsisten- 
cies might have been avoided. We are told, for instance, in the general 
exposition with which the Introduction begins that »there are MSS. written 
in southern, in midland, and in northern dialects» (p. XV), while in the 
detailed descriptions of the dialects no single MS. is termed »Southern» 
and even the the qualification »South» in the description of Gr as »South 
Midland» (p. 68) and of Bo', Har’, Laud', Do, Sal as »South East Mid- 
land» (pp. 65, 72, 73, 82, 100, resp.), seems doubtful or incorrect since these 
MSS. differ httle or nothing from those termed simply »Midland», resp. 
»East Midland».* As a matter of fact all the Speculum MSS. belong to 


' As for prothetic j, written y or z, which the editor considers to bea 
South-Western trait cf. KIHLBOM, A contribution... p. 77 seqq. 
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the Midland (with a strong admixture of Northern forms) or to the North’, 
where like many works of similar tendencies the Speculum seems to have 
found its earliest or most appreciative circle of readers. Further, the points 
quoted in describing the language might have been better sifted and the 
criteria stated which the editor considers as conclusive in each case, since 
now mere graphical points occur mixed with the phonetical and grammat- 
ical ones and in no case are we told on what grounds the editor bases 
his determinations. On the whole it may be said that the paragraphs treat. 
ing the language must be regarded as the least satisfactory part of the 
present edition. 

One or two special points in the introduction may be commented upon 
somewhat more fully. 

In the description of MS. 155 Corpus Christi College (p.L) the editor 
mentions that the MS. is inscribed, »Liber beate Marie de Rievalle ex pro- 
curatione domini Willelmi Spencer, abbotis ejusdem», but apparently without 
realizing the extreme interest of this note by means of which we are able 
to connect the MS. with an exact geographical spot and to decide the date 
when it was written, within a few years — which gives MS. C.C.C. 155 a 
unique place among the Speculum MSS. »Liber beate Marie de Rievalle: 
means, of course, that the MS. once belonged to the library of, and in all 
probability was written in, the scriptorium of, the Cistercian Abbey of Rieval, 
or Rievaulx, in Yorkshire. Further, this is the very MS. which contains 
the so-called C-text of the »Lay Folks Mass Book», a circumstance which 
has also escaped the editor but which is of great interest from many points 
of view. Among other things it enables us to date the MS. even more 
exactly than is possible merely from the reference to the abbot William 
Spencer — there seem to have been two abbots of that name at Rievaulx 
during the 15th century (cf. DUGDALE, Monasticum Anglicanum, Vol. 5, 
p. 277, and the Chartulary of Rievaulx, Surtees Society, Vol. 83, p. CI seq... 
From a certain omission in this text of the Lay Folks Mass Book it appears, 
however, that the MS. was written between 1437 and 1445 (cf. EETS.ES 
71, p. LXIID. 

Another particularly interesting MS. is MS. XVIII. D. 7. 8., St. Cuth- 
bert’s College, Ushaw (»Cuth»), of which no earlier written description 
exists. Speaking of the language of this MS. the editor says (p. CV, 
»Very striking is the confusing use of #. If it were not used correctly in 
most cases, one would be inclined to believe that the scribe did not know 
the use of this symbol: e.g. @ fene (against), peldipe, pelding (yield), fr/de 
(child), fr/dir, wroupe (wrought), for peuyng (forgiving), swfe (such) (exclus- 
ively so), faufe (fought), m7fe (might) (almost exclusively so), s7//ee/nes (right- 
fulness).» No further comment is made and no explanation is given. It is 
true that this peculiar use of 4 seems very confusing at first but it is worth 


* This proves a definite contradiction of Miss DEANESLEY's statement 
that the Speculum did for the south of England... what Gaytrik’s treatise 
had done for the north of England...» (The Lollard Bible, p. 346). 
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some attention, since it is not devoid of principles and since, moreover, 
certain of the instances quoted are typical of a particular dialectal area — 
Scotland. 

In the above examples /¢hornm is used 1. as a symbol for the palatal 
Spirant in words like yze/d, yeve (give), etc.; 2. for the guttural or palatal 
spirant + ¢, a sound-combination spelled -ch¢ in the North and -3¢ or, 
later, -ght in the South; 3. for ch in child, such, etc. The first group of 
spellings, with 4 for the sound otherwise spelled 3 or y, is probably due 
to the mixing up of the two symbols 4 and 3 which was not uncommon 
in some early Middle English MSS. (cf. SKEAT, Notes on English Etymo- 
logy, p. 471, LUHMANN, Studien zur englischen Philologie 22, p. 44 seqq,, 
BORGSTROM, Proverbs of Alfred, pp. 51, 57) and which continued to some 
extent even later... An occasional use of 4 as a symbol for the palatal spirant 
1S of course sometimes caused by the copyist’s misreading of y as # since 
the two symbols were very much alike, or identical, in many 15th century 
MSS. — not in the St. Cuthbert MS., however! — but in the present 
case the instances of 4 seem too numerous to be accounted for in this way. 

The explanation of the last two groups of spellings is somewhat more 
complicated. We have to start from such abbreviated forms as #¢ = nocht, 
may? = mycht, wt = with, mout = mouth, in which -cht and -7A were indicated 
by the same abbreviation — a ¢ above the line. Hence -ch¢ and -¢h were 
confused by the early copyists and in Scottish texts from the late 14th 
and the 15th centuries we find many instances of such erroneous expan- 
sions as myth for mycht, fauth for faucht, fought, noth for nocht, wicht for 
with, moucht for mouth, etc. Further, final ¢ disappeared after 4 and in 
the North and above all in Scotland where it sometimes seems to have 
disappeared also after ch. The result is that in Middle Scotch there is 
something of a chaos in the spelling with regard to final ¢: etymological 7 
is sometimes omitted, while an unetymological 7 is often tacked on by false 
analogy. On this account — and in some few cases, perhaps, because of 
the resemblance of c and ¢ in some MSS. — we find not only -ch¢ written 
for -tk, and -A, or -tht, for cht, but also -ch for #k, and wice versa, in final 
or medial positions where such abbreviations occurred. (Cf. MURRAY, 


* The traditional survival of this mixing up of the two symbols seems to 
have continued surprisingly late but was probably confined to writers less 
well educated than the professional scribes: In some private letters written 
in 1462—5 by an Oxfordshire squire (Stonor Letters Nos. 65, 67, 76) — not 
copies but original documents in current writing — OE 37f appears as AvfF 
(twice), Avf (once), and /¢Ayf (twice). These forms are probably mere graph- 
ical rest-forms and it is highly improbable that the ¢//orvm was actually pro- 
nounced, in spite of the curious spelling ¢4y/ which must be simply a graph- 
ical translation of the traditional fy/ — It is of interest to note in this 
connection that while in the copying of old charters in e.g. enrolments of 
the 13th and 14th centuries ffovn is generally transscribed as y, in the 15th 
century on the other hand when vernacular documents make their appear- 
ance among archives, it often recurs in its old form — which shows that 
it had been taught all the time in the vulgar schools (cf. JENKINSON, The 
Later Court Hands in England, p. 40). 
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Transactions of the Philological Society 1870—2, p. 128, Buss, Diss. Halle 
1886, p. 23 seq., ACKERMANN, Diss. Gottingen 1897, p. 57). By analogy 
this interchange between cf and ¢A was then transferred to initial position 
and to words where no abbreviations were used. Hence -ech for -e¢A in the 
present ending, mouch for mouth, favch for faith, lathing by the side of 
laching (in one of the Speculum MSS., p. LXI), che, chem, chat, chere for 
the, them, that, there. The scribe of the St. Cuthbert MS., now, probably 
saw such wrongly expanded forms and forms with analogous ¢# in the 
original before him, which must then have been of Scottish origin, and 
what he saw he copied — except that instead of #4 he sometimes used the 
symbol 4 (but not always, cf. dauthtere, laughter, owthe, ought, fowtes, pow- 
thes, thoughts: see p. CV). Thus we arrive at the curious spellings referred 
to above: mzfe for michte, might, fauf~e for fauchte, fought, szfZe, such, 
pilde, child. etc. (Groups 2 and 3, above). Consequently, the occurrence 
of the spelling 4 for cf and also (in the present case) the spelling # (resp. 
th, tht) for the spirant sound + ¢, are to be regarded as dialect criteria in- 
dicating that the original of which MS. XVIII. D. 7.8., St. Cuthbert’s Col- 
lege, is a copy, whether the immediate original or a more distant one, came 
from Scotland. 

This method of abbreviating words by means of contractions and superior 
letters was of course by no means confined to Scotland, though the incorrect 
expansions would seem to have been considerably more common in Scottish 
texts than elsewhere. Such abbreviations were found in all sorts of texts: 
they were generally signs of bad or careless writing and became increas- 
ingly common as the 15th century wore on (cf. JENKINSON, The Later Court 
Hand in England, p. 44 seq.). Hence it is obvious that -f# (f) used as a 
symbol for the spirant + ¢ need not necessarily stand for the Scottish spell- 
ing -chf (as it probably does in the Speculum MS. discussed above’ but 
may equally well represent -5¢ or -ghf (cf. the inverted spellings sow5?, 
mouth, and /eyz¢, faith, in two of the Speculum MSS., pp. LX XXIII and 
CXI, 6 moughth, mought, mouth (NED), 4—-6 wyghit, 4 wi3tlh, wuvht, wy3t, 
with (ibid.) — this latter a word which was abbreviated particularly often). 
Consequently, it 1s only spellings of the type of Group 2, above — ¢A (/) for 
ch in such etc. — that can be taken as an indication of dialect. Forms 
with -/4, or -¢//, or -¢, for the palatal or guttural spirant + ¢, as well as 
inverted spellings with -g/¢ for -¢# or -f, were not uncommon also in 
Southern and Midland texts from the 15th century (cf. The Paston Letters, 
The Stonor, and The Cely Letters, Tottel’s Miscellany, etc.; also several 
instances in the various Speculum MSS.): they are generally explained as 
indicating the disappearance of the spirant in front of ¢ (DIBELIUS, Angha 
23, p, 466 seq., JORDAN, Grammatik, p. 249 seqq., also HOLMSTEDT, the 
present work pp. XXVIII, LXIN, LXV, LXXIX, etc... However, these 
forms are too frequent to be simply phonetic spellings. It seems more 
reasonable to assume that the same explanation applies to all cases of -/4 
(ht, -f) as a symbol for the guttural or palatal spirant + /, whether they 
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occur in Scottish texts, where the spirants did not disappear, or in Southern 
documents, where it did — #.e. that also the use of -¢h (-th7/, -2)' for -g/t, and 
wice versa, is due in the first instance to wrong expansions, although of 
course the disappearance of the spirant may have supported the vacillation 
and contributed to the number of such spellings in Southern texts. 

The question of the date and the sources of the Speculum are two 
Interesting points. On the basis of a quotation from Richard Rolle of 
Hampole which occurs in the eighth Tabula (p. 191 in the present edition) 
the editor concludes that the Speculum was not compiled until after 1350 
—— the year of Richard’s death being 1349. There are, however, certain 
objections to this mode of reasoning. For one thing the editor has not 
identified the source of the quotation in question, and since during the 
later Middle Ages a number of religious writings were attributed to Richard 
Rolle which did not come from his pen and which might be of various 
dates, an unidentified quotation is of no conclusive value as a ferminus a 
guo — the quotation might be older than Rolle and the attribution to him 
might have been done at a fairly late staye in the development of the 
work. As it happens the passage in question actually comes from one of 
Rolle's works — Miss E. H. ALLEN (Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, 
p. 405) has identified it as coming from the Incendium Amoris — but this 
fact has escaped the editor. The Incendium is supposed to have been 
written in, approximately, 1443 (ALLEN of. cit. p. 229) which year should 
then be accepted as a Starting point for the dating, according to the editors 
mode of reasoning. A more serious objection is, however, that the quota- 
tion is found in the part of the eighth Tabula which follows after the Hymn 
to the Virgin and the Ladders (p. 168—g) with which, for good reasons, 
the editor assumes that the »authentic Speculum» ended (cf. p. CKCIV) — 
that is to say, in the very part (entirely made up of quotations) which is 
considered by the editor himself to have been added by later scribes. This 
is the same as dating a book from an appendix which is assumed to have 
been added after the publication, and consequently, if this quotation is all 
we have to go by — a point which requires further elucidation: cf. below 
— the original Speculum may well have composed considerably earlier 
than 1343. . 

It may be possible, however, that these objections have merely a method- 
ical interest and that, in fact, 1350 1s to be regarded as a safe starting 
point for the dating of our treatise — but then on other evidence than 
that adduced by the present editor. It has escaped his notice (cf. p. CCI) 
that HORSTMANN, Yorkshire Writers Vol. 2, p. XL, foot-note 2, states that 
passages from Richard Rolle’s Form of Living, written in 1448 or 49, occur 


™ As for the use of a single ¢ cf. JENKINSON, of. cit. p. 44, on the 15th 
century habit of sometimes putting a letter above the line instead of on it, 
without omitting any letter and apparently for the sole purpose of decora- 
tion. Hence it happened that a superior letter which was a sign of a con- 
traction, was simply written on the line by the copyist, without expansion 
of the contraction. 
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in the Speculum Christiani, a statement repeated ¢.g. by Owst, in his Preach- 
ing in Medieval England (1926), p. 291, and that, further, Miss Allen 
(op. cit. p. 405) has pointed out that the passages in question occur in the 
sth Tabula of the Speculum. Miss Allen does not agree, however, with 
Horstmann’s view that these passages are borrowed from Rolle: on internal 
evidence she questions the originality of this part of the Form of Living 
and considers it more probable that Rolle has used a patristic source for the 
elaborate classifications in this chapter, a source on which the compiler of 
the Speculum has drawn also. As a matter of fact a detailed companson 
between Rolle and the Speculum shows that in spite of a general resembI- 
ance and full agreement on a great many points the discrepancies between 
the two chapters are so great that a direct borrowing seems improbable. 
It is noteworthy, however, that this Tabula is in English even in the Latin 
version of the Speculum contained in the majority of the MSS., and it 1s 
not unthinkable that the compiler has known Rolle’s version and used it 
by the side of some other source — certain points of verbal correspondence 
would seem to point to a closer connection.’ But a detailed and careful 
comparison with the various versions of the Form of Living (cf. Horstmann, 
op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 3, 21 seqq., 412 seqq.) is needed before any safe con- 
clusions can be drawn on this point and, consequently, before 1350 can be 
accepted as a safe ferminus a quo for the dating of the Speculum. 

The above remarks are mostly concerned with some particular points 
which might have been more fully discussed in the Introduction, and do 
not disparage the value of a work which is characterized by admirable 
accuracy and a wide knowledge of Middle English manuscripts and which 
will form a worthy addition to the famous series published by the Early 
English Text Society. 


* This applies also to Jacob’s Well, supposed to have been written in 
the first quarter of the 15th century (cf. EETS.OS. 115, Introduction p. 
XIU) in which there also occur passages on »the sins of the heart» and 
»the sins of the mouth» (ibid. p. 2g4—5) showing great similarity to the 
corresponding parts of the Form of Living and of the Speculum. The 
passaye treating the sins of the heart is almost a word-for-word quotation 
from the Form of Living while the rest shows many differences from Rolle’s 
version as well from that in the Speculum. — With reyard to points of 
verbal ayreement it is noteworthy that the vast majority of the Speculum 
MSS. use the form waconable Wunconabyl, unconabull etc.) (p. 78/79 1. 2) for 
uncovenable, a contracted form which appears to have been something of a 
favourite word with Rolle and which, in fact, seems to be known only from 
Rolle’s writings. This form occurs in the three MSS, of the Form of Living 
printed by HORSTMANN (0p. crt, Vol. 1, p. 12 seqq.), all three written in 
the Yorkshire dialect, while a fourth MS. Ubid. p. 412) written by a Durham 
scribe in his own dialect has the full form escouvenable. NEW has three 
quotations under uwaconab/e, two from Rolle and one from the very passage 
in Jacob’s Well under discussion here, and saconableness. -ablety, -ahly are 
likewise instanced only from Rolle. The full form wacovenable, on the 
other hand, seems to have been in fairly common use, like covenable. Con- 
able (earliest quotation from Rolle) and conaé/y, however, are found occasion- 
ally also in other texts but all later than Rolle and mostly of Northern origin, 


Lund, February 1931. ‘ 
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Dictionnaire phonétique de la langue francaise par ALFRED BARBEAU 
et EMILE RODHE. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt & Séners F Srlag (Svenska 
Bokforlaget), 1930. Petit in-8°, XII + 341 pages sur 2 colonnes. Prix 8 
cour. suéd. go. 


Nous n’avions pas, pour la prononciation du frangais, de dictionnaire 
conforme aux exigences modernes de la phonétique descriptive. Les im- 
portants répertoires de Sachs-Villatte, de Hatzfeld, Darmesteter et Thomas, 
de Larousse, indiquent certes la prononciation, mais leurs systémes de nota- 
tion sont soit peu commodes, soit vulgarisés 4 l’'usage du grand public. En 
principe, un systéme de notation phonétique peut étre concu de deux manie- 
res. Ou bien il s’agit de représenter A la fois des phonétismes différents, 
par exemple un groupe de parlers indigénes ou de patois, ot d’une tribu, 
d’un village aA l’autre les mille détails de la prononciation varient presque 
insensiblement; un tel systéme, détaillé en luirméme et extensible A volonté, 
doit prévoir toutes les nuances possibles, méme les plus fines; c’est dans 
cet esprit qu’ont été créés pour les patoisants le systéme de Lundell en 
Suéde, celui de Gilliéron et Rousselot en France. Ou bien il s’agit de 
représenter un seul phonétisme déterminé, comportant un nombre fixe de 
sons; on peut alors simplifier le systéme de notation en employant pour 
chacun de ces sons un signe nettement défini une fois pour toutes, qui doit 
avant tout étre facile & écrire et 4 comprendre; de ce principe est né le 
systéme de I’Association Phonétique Internationale. Il y a donc opposition 
entre les besoins de la méthode comparative telle quelle apparait en 
matitre de géographie linguistique, et ceux de la méthode descriptive 
isolante. Si les patoisants préférent se servir d'une notation détaillée, 
strictement nuancée, méme pour la description d'un seul dialecte, c'est pour 
ne pas rompre avec les traditions de la dialectologie, qui est surtout com- 
parative. D’autre part un systéme comme celui de I'A. Ph. I. s’est montré 
applicable a des langues différentes par le fait que d’une langue 4a l’autre 
on change légérement la valeur d’un signe donné: le signe e est mis aussi 
bien pour la voyelle du frang. @ que pour celle de l'angl. gef, ce qui ne 
préte plus 4 confusion du moment que ce signe a la premicre valeur toutes 
les fois qu'il est employé dans un mot francais et la seconde dans tout mot 
anglais. Seule cette réserve a permis au systtme en question de prendre 
un caracttre international. Facile a écrire, A comprendre, 4 apprendre et 
2% Imprimer, il est sans doute le plus pratique en son genre; il rend de 
précieux services par exemple dans I'enseignement des langues vivantes. 
Largement employé non seulement pour le francais littéraire, mais aussi 
pour l’allemand et surtout pour l'anglais, c’est aussi le plus répandu et celui 
qui semble avoir le plus de chances de s’imposer deéfinitivement. 

En 1897 déja, H. Michaelis et P. Passy s’étaient servis du syst¢me de 
A. Ph. I. pour construire un dictionnaire phonétique francais. Tres com- 
plet, il serait excellent, si seulement on intervertissait, pour chaque mot, 
Vordre de l'’orthographe et de la transcription; mais partir de celle-ci pour 
passer de JA 2 l’orthographe usuelle, c’est procéder de I'inconnu au connu, 
et le livre ne devient utilisable que pour les vérifications, la recherche des 
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homonymes etc., mais ne correspond pas au but pratique essentiel d’un 
ouvrage de ce genre. Un dictionnaire phonétique doit en effet corriger les 
défectuosités de l’alphabet usuel, qui soit par l’insuffisance de ses 26 sym- 
boles, soit par l’usage étymologique qu’on en fait, n’arrive qu’exceptionnelle- 
ment a représenter les réalités phonétiques. Le petit vocabulaire francais- 
suédois de Th. Hammar (Paris, Garnier) donne pour chaque mot, accessoire- 
ment, la prononciation figurée d'aprés un systéme qui est a peu prés le 
méme, mais ce n’est point pour cela un dictionnaire phonétique. Dans l'un 
comme dans l'autre, les noms propres ne figurent qu’en nombre restreint. 
Il nous fallait pour le francais ce que Vietor a donné pour I’allemand et 
surtout Daniel Jones pour l’anglais. Rappelons dans quel milieu M. Jones, 
dont le English pronouncing Dictionary on strictly phonetic Principles peut 
étre considéré comme le modéle du genre, est allé recueillir ses matériaux : 
«The pronunciation represented in this book is that most usually heard in 
every-day speech in the families of Southern English persons whose men- 
folk have been educated at the great public boarding-schools» (o. c., p. 
VII}. Pour appliquer ce principe trés net, pour établir le répertoire de la 
«Public School Pronunciation», i! fallait bien autre chose que du travail de 
bureau: il fallait toute une enquéte personnelle. Cette enquéte, M. Jones 
l’a faite, il nous explique luicméme comment: en écoutant, en questionnant, 
et surtout en se défiant des témoignages é€crits, des dictionnaires; les mots 
rares, pour lJesquels aucune information sire ne pouvait étre obtenue, ont 
été omis. MM. Barbeau et Rodhe sont moins précis, moins exigeants: ils 
ont choisi «un nombre trés restreint de ‘sujets’ pouvant passer pour de bons 
représentants de la bonne prononciation parisienne> (B.-R., p. V), afin 
d’obtenir la prononciation qui leur «a paru Je plus généralement recue 2 
Paris chez les personnes cultivées» (p. IX); la suite (p. VI) indique qu'il y 
a eu en somme un seul «sujet», 4 savoir M. Barbeau, qui a fourni les 
données en répondant aux questionnaires de M. Rodhe; d’ailleurs, «divers 
dictionnaires francais, reconnaissent-ils, nous ont été fort utiles, et surtout 
lexcellent Nouveau petit Larousse illustré» (p. YX). Sans vouloir mettre en 
doute d’aucune facon la compétence de M. Barbeau, nous croyons que 
lenquéte ett gagné a étre élargie; les exigences phonétiques, étymologiques 
sont nécessairement plus grandes pour un dictionnaire se disant phonétique. 
étymologique que pour un dictionnaire général, ot la partie explicative de 
chaque article est l’essentiel, tandis que la prononciation, l’origine ne sont 
indiquées que subsidiairement. Voici une poignée de mots pour lesquels 
il y aurait sans doute certaines modifications A apporter: aie: az ou 3/: 
Alats: ale plutot qu’a/ess; [Alfarte-|Anne: an et non acn; arc-boutant: arkbu- 
(ou arbu-); barre: bacr plutot que da:r (cp. p. XII, n° 2); Calais: kale plutot 
que sa’le; Caucase: -kacz et non -4a-3; Dros: ily a aussi dro; embarras: 
dbara et non abara;, fatsan -e: J> ou fe-; frotde: frwad ou frivad, glaner. 
glane ou glane; groin: grwi plutot que grui; kaiser. généralement fsezse:r; 
fa (en musique}: 72 et non /a; mardt: mardi est sans doute la seule pron.; 
mars: mars et non mars (quiest impronongable); osciller: -1/e (ou -t7e:; Pascal: 
paskal plutot que pa'ska/; Proust: on dit prust, reste & savoir comment 
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disait Marcel P. luirméme; vare: ra:r plutét que ra-r (cp. barre); Régnier, 
Regnier. en général -ye (non pas que le groupe jy soit inexistant: nous 
cratgnions etc.); rot: rwa plutét que rwa; Saint.Jean-de-Lus: -ly:3; sassafras: 
Sra plutét que -fra; Strasbourgieots): -2b-; Ulm: ylm (ou ulm); un homme 
(p. 301): @ nom ou @nom; Wahal: vaal (de méme que Waa/); dans abs-, 
obs-, obt-, 6 est en général sourd (=). — Il est franchement pénible de 
voir figurer dans la liste des abréviations, auprés du terme «moins souvent» 
(contre lequel il n’y a men &a objecter), le terme «moins bien». Est-il réelle- 
ment besoin de répéter que pour le linguiste enquéteur qui fait de la sci- 
ence et non de l’esthéticisme, seul le degré de fréquence existe («telle forme 
est la seule employée, est plus ou moins fréquente que telle autre, est in- 
existante»), Aa l’exclusion de tout jugement sur la valeur, la légitimité, le 
«bon» et le «mauvais». (Jones: «The proper function of the phonetician is to 
observe and record accurately, to be, in fact, a kind of living phonograph»; 
o.c., p. VIII). Comment les Frangais prononcent legs, joug, fandis gue, voila ce 
qui importe, et non comment tel auteur trouve qu’ils devraient les prononcer. 

Une particularité qui saute aux yeux, c'est que Barbeau-Rodhe, en fait 
de mots, ne contient pas ce qu’on a I'habitude de trouver dans les diction- 
Naires ordinaires: il ne fait figurer que les mots dont la prononcia- 
tion peut offrir quelque difficulté, et il a l'avantage de donner un 
tres grand nombre de noms propres. Cela fait quand méme en tout 
quelque 26.000 mots. On a eu raison de ne pas classer les noms propres 
2% part, comme dans le dictionnaire phonétique allemand de Siebs, et de 
ne pas oublier Vactualité: dolchevisme, fascisme, Lénine, Mussolini y sont. 
Mais avec une telle méthode, le choix des matériaux devient forcément 
subjectif. Voici, a titre d'exemples, quelques mots qu’on efit pu faire figurer: 
almanach, cabaretier (sans a), cafetiére (id.), carte-lettre (kartaletr, avec a), 
carte postale (kartpostal, sans a), cet (set ou sat), Chateau d Cex (de), chouctte 
(fwet), cimetiére (sans a), clef, compagnie (-ni ou -nt), croire (je crois) (krwa-r 
ou krwa:r, krwa ou krwa), Déle (do-l ou dol), droit -e (drwa, drwat ou drwat,, 
joie (gwa ou 3wa), Limoges (-3:3), Louys (lwis), meule (de moulin) (mad ou 
mol), persistance -ant -er (-s- ou -s-), Saint-Cast (sz ka), tome (to:m ou tomy). 

Quant aux noms propres étrangers, il y en a qui ne sont guére usités 
que sous une forme francisée, tels Londres, Berlin, Vienne, Upsal, le Danube 
etc.; cela, c’est du francais. Mais la grande majorité des noms toponymi- 
ques, et presque tous les noms anthroponymiques, apparaissent sous leur 
forme nationale: Southampton, Byron, Hindenburg; c'est aussi le cas de 
certains autres mots incomplétement acclimatés: rocking-chair. Cette forme 
orthographiée a l’étrangére, comment la prononcer? Franchement a la 
francaise, ou a l'étrangére tant bien que mal (ce qui est trés joli, mais par- 
fois un peu pédant)? &2’73 ou ‘batsron (Byron)? Trés souvent, on s’arréte 
a mi-chemin: on garde le phonétisme étranger en |’adaptant, son pour son, 
4 la base d’articulation francaise et en mettant l’accentuation oxytone fran- 
caise: baj7’ran. Le choix dépend de I’usage, et l’usage, ici plus qu’ailleurs, 
est affaire de gofit. On se régle souvent sur son interlocuteur: un Fran- 
¢cais habitué A prononcer 4a7’rom dira au chauffeur de taxi de le conduire 
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ry lor bird, simplement pour se faire comprendre. Un Francais qui se pique 
de connaitre la Suéde et sa langue, dira peut-étre quelque chose comme 
‘gotsburg (Goteborg), surtout s'il parle A un Suédois; et le Suédois, lui, 
parlera peut-étre au Frangais de go/d’bu-:r, pour lui montrer qu'il connatt 
le nom frangais de cette ville. Partout, deux extrémités se présentent: la 
forme enti¢rement nationale, étrangére, et la forme enti¢rement naturalisée; 
sur cette ligne, il convient de savoir ol s’arréter pour n’étre accusé par son 
auditeur ni de pédantisme, ni d’ignorance. La premiére extrémité se trouve 
toujours dans le pays d'origine; l'autre est parfois hypothétique: ainsi 
allemand est trop connu en France pour que *éda’’éu.r (Hindenburg) soit 
permis — pour ce mot, la francisation ne va guére au dela de inden'bu-r. 
Ce qu’on a le droit d’attendre d’un dictionnaire phonétique dans des cas 
comme ceux-ci, c’est l’indication des deux extrémités existantes, de facon 
a laisser entendre que les prononciations intermédiaires sont en général 
possibles également. Ainsi «Byron: bird (— ‘bataran)»; «Hindenburg. 
indenbu-r (— ‘hindanburk)», C'est le principe appliqué heureusement par 
M. Jones, lorsqu’il note: «Bordeaux: b).'dou (bordo)»; «bourgeois: ‘buasuca: 
(6urzwia)»; «all phonetically written words enclosed in round brackets ( } 
are foreign ---, and the symbols are in such cases to be taken to have their 
foreign values» (Jones, Introduction, p. XV). Barbeau-Rodhe, au contraire, 
donne la forme francisée, suivie simplement de la mention «ou &a I'anglaise:, 
«ou & l’allemande» etc.; il prive ainsi son lecteur d’une indication fort utile. 
Sans compter que cette mention évasive est usitée assez arbitrairement: on 
ne comprend pas qu'elle soit donnée pour Byron, Northampton, mais omise 
pour Berkeley, Saint-John;, donnée pour Letpzig, Schwarsenberg, mais omise 
pour Ade/sberg, Hindenburg; donnée pour Firesole, San-José, mais omise 
pour Borghest, Sanches. (Mais pour J7sarskoré-Sélo, Skanderbeg, Shanghai, 
l'indication de la prononciation russe, albanaise, chinoise n’aurait évidem- 
ment eu qu'un intérét théorique.) Et pourquoi donner pour ath unique- 
ment la prononciation anglaise? tout le monde ne dit pas, n’est pas capable 
de dire 6a.%. Nous doutons qu’on entende dire ardzyez, badazu:s (Aranjuez, 
Badajoz); les habitudes du frangais (puisqu’il s'agit ic1 de formes réellement 
francisées; peu de Francais arrivent a dire aray’rwed, 6ada’ x0) exigent 
que € accentué devant z soit long, et que 9 accentué devant s soit bref; 
l’@ devant 3 devient demi-long: ara sye-2 (cp. Pérez, Sanchez...), dadajzos 
(ou dadazo-z). Et Lecsinski (défiguration orthographique conventionnelle de 
Leszczynski, = lef'tfinskt) doit au moins faire /egsi'shi, ou -4s-, mais non 
pas -4#s-. — Nous hésitons a croire que » (=# mouillée) soit, comme le 
disent MM. B. et R., et de méme M. Dauzat (Hist. de la langue franc., 
Paris Payot 1930, p 132), le substitut le plus usité en frangais du y germani- 
que, dans des emprunts comme smoking, Washington. 

Les auteurs ont tenu compte, et d’une facon fort heureuse, de I’abré- 
viation des voyelles non accentuées. La régle, qu'ils n’ont pas formulée, 
mais qu’ils ont suivie, et qui semble juste, est celle-ci: «une voyelle ac- 
centuée (= finale) longue devient trés souvent (pas toujours, certes) demi- 
longue lorsqu’elle passe dans la syllabe qui précéde immédiatement la 
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tonique; si elle s’éloigne davantage encore de la tonique, c’est-a-dire si elle 
passe dans I’antépénulti¢me ou au dela, elle s’abrége entiérement»; exemple: 
Passe = pa.s, passion = pa'sji, passionnel = pasjanel. — Une autre question 
qui concerne le jeu des toniques et des protoniques, mais dont MM. B. et 
R* n'ont pas tenu compte, peut-étre parce que |’Association Phonétique ne 
l’a_ pas prévue dans son systéme de notation, c’est Ja valeur différente de 
l’e. C'est surtout en syllabe accentuée que ¢ (fermé) et € (ouvert) ont leur 
valeur pleine; en syllabe non accentuée ils se confondent trés souvent en 
un seul son intermédiaire, mi-fermé. Ce son, dont l’existence pourtant 
parait assurée, n’a pas de symbole 4a lui, dans le systéme de 1’A. Ph. IL.; 
notons-le E. Exemples: aime =eé-m, aimer= E me; terre = te-r, terrain =lEri; 
été = Ete. L’orthographe usuelle, qui emploie ¢ pour le son e, et 2 ou é 
pour le son é, hésite parfois lorsqu’il s’agit du son intermédiaire. Si elle 
se sert de l’accent aigu dans ceéder (sEde), scénique (sEnth), suddots (sy Edwa), 
génots (3Enwa), c’est pour marquer une nuance un peu moins ouverte que 
dans céde, scéne, Suede, Génes; mais elle n’a pas la moindre raison pour 
employer * ou * dans avenement, allechement, intégrement, méenerat, tempéter, 
mais ° dans é¢vénement, allégement, allégrement, céderai, tempétueux — ces 
dix voyelles, bien qu’orthographiées différemment, valent toutes £2." On écrit 
(Bonaventure) Despériers ou Desperriers. 1 est assez inutile de discuter, 
comme on I'a fait, sur la prononciation des mots /es, des, mes, tes, Ses, Ces; 
généralement protoniques, ils ont le plus souvent £. (Mais il existe une 
prononciation ces=se, qui permet d’éviter toute confusion avec ses =sZ.) 
MM. B. et R. n’ont indiqué ce phénoméne que trés rapidement (pp. X, 83); 
mais l’adoption d’un signe spécial leur aurait évité bien des hésitations, qui 
sont a vrai dire des inexactitudes: pour l'E de suraigu, pays, jessate, ainsi 
que pour /es, des, mes, tes, ses, ces, 1s donnent les deux signes, ¢ et €, au 
choix; ailleurs, le hasard décide: est-ce que la distinction qu’ils établissent 
entre e dans examen, Régnier, mais € dans exctter, Reignier se laisse justifier? 
Le plus souvent, ils se laissent guider par l’orthographe, ou par l’analogie, 
et indiquent p. ex. a l'intérieur de mots comme nécessatrement, et catera des 
nuances qui n’existent guére en réalité. Nous croyons qu’un signe nouveau 
rendrait des services. Mais A condition qu’on s’en serve avec discernement, 
car tous les ¢ inaccentués ne sont point des E: p. ex. merct, perdu ont nette- 
ment ¢. — II semble exister aussi un son intermédiaire entre g et a, comme 
le premier ew de (malheureux; mais ce cas ne se présente pas trés souvent. 

Les voyelles demi longues existent aussi en syllabe tonique, par exemple 
devant 7, 2, m, ad, 2 finals. Ale est plus bref que (ye) Aéle, mais plus long 
que e//e. B.-R. donne comme longues les toniques de so/es/, wetlle, paretl Je), 
houtlle, pottratl, wil, Arcueil et de fous (lorsque l’s, sans liaison, se pro- 
nonce), comme bréves celles de dizaine, vingtaine, laine, Verlaine, (je) mene, 
(je) séme, drame, Suede, ratde, atle (p. 336), | presgu’ ile, aveugle, comme bréve ou 
longue celle de [Be//e] He/éne. Mais dans tous ces mots, le signe de la demi- 
longueur (‘) efit été plus conforme a la réalité. Michaelis-Passy les note ainsi. 

* Il est bizarre aussi qu’on ait conservé la graphie ¢ dans le nom Liege 


et dans les formes du type dusséje, puisqu'il s’agit 14, de nos jours, comme 
d'habitude en syllabe accentuée devant 3, d’un é: franchement ouvert. 
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Deux phénoménes trés spéciaux rendent particuli¢rement délicate la 
tiche du phonéticien-lexicographe frangais: l'a instable et la liaison. Le 
mieux est de donner, sur ces deux questions, au début du livre, un bref 
avertissement, approprié aux besoins d'un dictionnaire comme celut-ci, ex- 
pliquant rapidement la «régle des trois consonnes> etc., et auquel on renvore 
par des signes ou des chiffres. Sans cela, il faut donner des variantes a 
chaque mot en -e, -s etc., ce qui est peu commode. C’est ce qu’ont fait MM. 
B. et R. pour les mots du type AeVer, Kelote." Ailleurs, ils se contentent 
de donner des indications A certains mots, comme /e (trop bref), Aefst (trés 
bien), forte (idem), guatre (idem; mais entre g. yeux manque), bib/e, rédu- 
sant ainsi A des cas isolés un phénoméne de trés large portée. Il en est 
de méme pour la liaison: les indications ad hoc données sub corps, pet, 
sang, tous n’épuisent pas la question. — Les observations concernant fa 
finale de plus, six, hutt, neuf etc. et sur I’A dite aspirée sont excellentes. 

Aux début de la lettre c, on a donné un apercu des différentes pro 
nonciations existant pour cette lettre. (On eft dfi ajouter: ¢ final=£ ou 
muet; et dans les mots italiens, puisqu’il faut en parler, c ne vaut s ou #/ 
que devant ¢, #!) La méthode est fort utile et pouvait étre appliquée 4 bien 
d’autres lettres (notamment A g!) et groupes de lettres. 

Bien que la science actuelle soit assez bien au courant de la prononcia- 
tion ancienne du latin ect du grec, on se sert toujours, pour ces deux langues, 
d'une prononciation conventionnelle, adaptée A la base d'articulation de 
chaque nation, et propagée par ]’enseignement. II fallait en tenir compte 
dans le dictionnaire. De cette tache, MM. B. et R. ne pouvaient s’acquitter 
mieux quils n'ont fait: ils ont reproduit quelques passages classiques trés 
bien choisis, avec la transcription phonctique en regard. (Ainsi, les bribes 
latines notées dans le corps de l’ouvrage, pp. 63, 277 etc., deviennent superflues. } 

Observations diverses. P. VI, ligne 14: lire «et éviter>, P. XII: lire 
fiz, petndre; il fallait expliquer le signe ||, employé pour les sons facultatifs. 
P. 39: lire Briand. P. 45: 1. Chateaubriand (sans *). P. 52 (sub corps): 
1], épais. P. 92: sur le soi-disant juron auvergnat fouchtra, voir A. Dauzat, 
Les Patois (Paris Delagrave 1927), p. 89. P. 191: I. pole. 

Malheureusement, dans un compte-rendu, les objections demandent 
toujours, et nécessairement, plus de place que les éloges. Par ce qui vient 
d’étre dit, nous ne voulons nullement dissimuler le fait que le dictionnaire 
de Barbeau-Rodhe, en quelque sorte le premier en son genre, rendra cer- 
tainement des services appréciables 4 la science, a l’étudiant, au maitre. 
Il offrira sans doute un aspect plus définitif lorsqu’il aura été un peu re- 
touché, Ce sera l'affaire des éditions suivantes, qui ne tarderont assurément 
pas (mais qui devront avant tout étre moins chéres: le prix actuel de ce 
petit livre est presque prohibitif), Si le lecteur peut trouver 4 redire A 
quelques détails concernant la méthode méme de I’ouvrage, que les auteurs 
s’en prennent a certains de leurs devanciers étrangers: ce sont eux surtout 


qui l'ont rendu exigeant. ALF LOMBARD. 


* Mais gare aux généralisations! La guerelle, le semeur, par exemple, 
se prononcent tr¢s souvent sans la syncope; /a femelle, la belette, toujours. 
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Sur la formation d’adjectifs postverbaux 
en francais. 


Dans le francais, comme di’ailleurs dans les autres langues 
romanes et aussi les langues germaniques, la formation de sub- 
stantifs postverbaux est extrémement fréquente. Les substantifs 
francais de cette formation font l'objet d'une étude excellente 
de M. G. LENE, Les substantifs postverbaux dans la langue 
francaise, Upsal, 1899. Gaston Paris a consacré a cet ouvrage 
un compte-rendu élogieux, riche en remarques instructives et en 
points de vue nouveaux et fructueux. M. LENE dresse un inven- 
taire aussi complet que possible des substantifs postverbaux 
figurant dans la littérature, en examinant leur nature et le mode 
de leur formation pendant les différentes périodes de la langue. 

Ces mots sont, selon lui, les résultats d'une formation régres- 
sive. Ils doivent leur existence a la fausse idée que certains 
verbes sont des dérivés de noms d'action qui en réalité ne le 
sont pas. Et 4 ce nom d'action imaginaire, on a donné la forme 
qui. semblait exigée par les tendances de la langue. On con- 
naissait des couples de mots fréquents tels que saut—sauter, vent— 
venter, compte—compter, erre—errer offrant un substantif avec un 
verbe dénominatif. On en concluait que par exemple p/eurer, 
crier, chasser, appeler, renouveler, matntenir étaient aussi des 
dénominatifs et on leur a créé comme point de départ les sub- 
stantifs pleur, cri, chasse, renouveau, appel, maintien. I1 ne faut. 
pourtant pas attribuer ici, pas plus d’ailleurs que dans maint 
autre cas, une importance spéciale a4 Il'infinitif. Le point de 
départ peut aussi bien étre une autre forme du verbe, comme 
le montre par exemple la forme mazntien que nous venons de 
citer et o& se révéle le théme du présent, non celui de I’infinitif. 
Il peut en étre de méme pour chant, saut etc., bien que la il 
n'y ait pas de différence entre le theme de l’infinitif et celui du 

7—32236. Studia neophdologica 1931—1932. 
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présent. Dans les cas ot une telle différence existe, c'est géné- 
ralement la forme accentuée sur le théme qui apparait dans le 
substantif postverbal. 

Les substantifs postverbaux sont presque tous des noms 
d’action mais, tout comme les autres noms abstraits, ils prennent 
souvent une signification concréte, tout en gardant ordinairement 
aussi leur sens primitif. 

Dans ce qui suit, je me propose d’étudier la question sui- 
vante: existe-t-il, en frangais aussi, des adjectifs de formation 
régressive et, s'il en existe, quelles sont les conditions de leur 
formation et dans quelle extension figurent-ils dans le vocabulaire? 

La plupart des grammairiens qui se sont prononcés sur ces 
questions paraissent admettre l’existence d'un nombre restreint 
d'adjectifs postverbaux. Le seul qui ait consacré un examen 
détaillé a cette question, M. A. SPEICH, dans son article Das 
Verbaladjectivum im Franzosischen,* conteste l’existence de cette 
formation adjective et explique de différentes fagons tous les 


™ Zeitschrift XXXIII pp. 277—322. Speich essaye d’expliquer tous les 
adjectifs qu’on a regardés comme postverbaux en partie comme des sub- 
stantifs employés comme é€pithétes, en partie comme provenant de substan- 
tifs qui entrent dans des locutions prépositionnelles, en partie comme la 
forme verbale de composés du type fresse-Laupier et en partie comme remon- 
tant a des adjectifs latins ou germaniques. Dans notre liste on trouvera 
des exemples de ces différentes explications. Je n’ai pu admettre la pos- 
sibilité de ses explications que pour les mots /floche, aise, asseur, gast, enclin, 
SJerme, quitte, déchaux. Parmi les formes dialectales examinées par Speich, 
jiexclus de mes listes quelques-unes sur lesquelles je n'ai pu me former une 
opinion: A¢ve, p. 297, atrrcretche, p. 296, selon M. L., Gram. II § 402 adj. 
postverbal daccrocher, empique, p. 306, entchatche p. 306, cgueut, p. 298. 
gredge, p. 298, mucre, p. 298, abado, p. 306, drousse, p. 312, sagé p. 304, 
— M. Speich est arrivé 4 sa conviction de la non-existence d’adjectifs post- 
verbaux en francais en considérant d’abord le nombre restreint des mots 
auxquels on pourrait attribuer une origine de ce genre, comparé a la grande 
fréquence des substantifs postverbaux en frangais et des participes »abrégeés 
en italien, et ensuite »den rein nominalen Charakter der sog. Verbaladjek- 
tive, deren Bedeutung nicht auf verbale Herkunft fiihrt. Verbale Kraft ist 
in ihnen nicht wirksam, wahrend die Verbalsubstantive das Geschehen, das 
Sichvollziehen einer Handlung ausdriicken und auch viele der italienischen 
Proportionalbildungen partizipisch verwendet werden kénnen.» La faiblesse 
de cette argumentation apparaitra, je l’espére, clairement par la démonstra- 
tion que j’ai tentée de Ja question. 
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mots qu'avant lui on avait regardés comme des adjectifs de for- 
mation régressive. II a tort, a mon avis, et les bréves objections 
que fait & son exposé M. Mario Roques, Rom. XXXIX, p. 403,’ 
en démontrent la faiblesse. 

Regardons d’abord Jes conditions qu’offre la langue a la 
formation régressive d'adjectifs. Lorsqu’il s’agissait de substan- 
tifs, on avait de trés nombreux couples de mots hérités du latin 
qui pouvaient servir de point de départ a la formation de coup- 
les analogues, surtout lorsque l’on considére que ce groupe com- 
prenait des mots d'un caractére éminemment populaire: saxs— 
sauter, chant—chanter, note—noter, presse—presser, conseil—con- 
setller, travail—travailler, cure—curer, preuve—prouver, sommeil 
—sommetller etc. Et les matériaux qui s'offraient a la formation 
de substantifs postverbaux étaient presque illimités, puisqu’il n'y 
a guére de verbes qui n’admettent a coté d’eux un substantif 
abstrait exprimant l’action ou |’état et puisqu’il n’y a guére non 
plus pour aucun verbe des circonstances formelles qui empéchent 
de former un pareil substantif selon le mode postverbal. 

Quelles sont a ces égards les conditions lorsqu’il s’agit de 
la formation d'adjectifs postverbaux? Le point de départ doit 
nécessairement étre des couples comportant un verbe dénominatif 
dérivé d'un adjectif et l'adjectif dont il est dérivé. Il s'agit 
donc.d’abord de la fréquence de couples de ce genre et la rela- 
tion sémantique entre leurs deux membres. A cette intention, 
jai dépouillé le Dictionnaire Général. J'ai exclu de mon inven- 
taire les verbes parasynthétiques, car la formation postverbale 
adjective ne se sert que de thémes simples ou compris comme 
simples. C’est ce que montre un examen de tous les mots qui 
peuvent étre des adjectifs postverbaux et c'est la d’ailleurs chose 
naturelle. Former, par exemple sur exnoblir, anoblir, dégrossir 
des adjectifs comme *ennoble, *anoble, *dégros serait une absurdité, 
puisque le préfixe n’a de raison d’etre que par le verbe et que 
par conséquent les seuls adjectifs dérivés de ces verbes sont des 
participes ayant pris un emploi adjectif. J'ai aussi exclu les 


* M. Roques mentionne dans ce compte-rendu un adj. postverbal soutl/e, 
dont l’existence m’est inconnue, mais dont la formation est toute naturelle, 
cf. trempe <tremper. Citons encore ici d’aprés M. L. Gram. II, § 402 esog< 
asstéger (Montbéliard). 
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verbes en -2ser, -2er, -oyer qui n'ont pas pu jouer un role quel- 
conque dans la formation qui nous occupe. | 

Les verbes avec lesquels il faut compter sont avant tout 
ceux en -¢y mais aussi dans une certaine mesure ceux en -ir. 
En somme j’en ai enregistré a peu prés 130. 

Par rapport a la relation sémantique entre le theme adjectif 
et le verbe qui en a été dérivé, on peut les grouper de la facon 
suivante: 

1. L’adjectif dont le verbe est dérivé est attribut de l'objet 
du verbe: calmer = rendre calme. C'est la classe la plus nom- 
breuse. Elle compte aussi bien des verbes en -er qu’en -z. 
Exemples: activer, compléter, contenter, creuser, doubler, fausser, 
fixer, saodler, vider, épaissir, matir, raidir, salir, ternir. 

2. L’adjectif dont le verbe est dérivé est attribut du sujet: 
bavarder = étre bavard. Nerbes en -er et en -zr. Exemples: 
gaminer, gasconner, vagabonder, libertiner, blémir, blondir, faiblir, 
laidir, rancir, tiédir. 

3. Verbes de la classe 2, dans lesquels la qualité de |’adjectif 
theme se manifeste a l’égard d'un objet, ce qui améne le passage 
du verbe d’intransitif a transitif.. Seulement des verbes en -ez. 
Exemples: braver, brusquer, caliner, importuner, incommoder, 
jalouser, prodiguer, violenter. 

4. Verbes appartenant en méme temps a la classe I et a 
la classe 2. doubler = rendre double et devenir double. Exemples: 
doubler, tripler, aigrir, blanchir, bleuir, brunir, jaunir, maigrir, 
mirir, palir, rougir, roussir, vieillir. 

La classe 4 comprend surtout des verbes en -zy a sens in- 
choatif lorsqu’ils sont intransitifs. Comme le sens intransitif est 
le primitif, on pourrait compter la plupart de ces verbes comme 
appartenant a la classe 2 et conclure a une tendance prononcée 
chez les verbes dénominatifs intransitifs a signification inchoative 
de passer a transitifs. D’autre part la conjugaison en -er attire 
d’un coté la plupart des verbes transitifs, de l'autre des verbes 


™ Ce passage s’est probablement opéré sous I’influence analogique de 
verbes de signification ressemblante: braver, brusquer ont pu subir I'influence 
daffronter, cdliner celle de caresser, importuner, incommoder celle d ennuyt! 
jJalouser celle d’envier etc. 
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intransitifs non inchoatifs et ce sont ces derniers qui, devenant 
transitifs, forment la classe 3." 

Toutes ces classes de verbes dénominatifs peuvent fournir le 
point de départ a la formation d'adjectifs postverbaux. C'est 
avant tout le cas de la classe 1, qui est beaucoup plus nombreuse 
que les autres. 


Au point de vue de I'existence de spinte analogiche, \e 
terrain est donc favorable 4 cette formation. II suffit en effet 
de peu pour que la force analogique entre en jeu. Si un couple 
de mots, susceptible de servir de point de départ, est présent 
a l'esprit de celui qui parle, il est facilement entrainé a former 
sur ce modeéle le noveau mot dont il a besoin. Et nous avons 
vu que ces couples sont loin d’étre rares. Si les adjectifs post- 
verbaux sont peu nombreux, ce ne peut pas étre faute de couples 
modeéles. 

Mais il y a d'autres circonstances qu'il faut considérer. Si 
la langue offrait a la formation de substantifs postverbaux des 
matériaux d’une richesse presque inépuisable, il en est autrement 
pour les adjectifs. Il n’y a la, en effet, qu'une petite partie 
des verbes frangais qui se préte 4 la formation postverbale. Ces 
verbes doivent nécessairement correspondre a l'une des classes 
dans lesquelles nous avons divisé ceux qui sont susceptibles de 
provoquer des formations de ce genre. 

1. Ils peuvent correspondre & la classe 1 et alors ils doivent 
signifier l’attribution d’une qualité 4 l’objet. Exemples: animer 
=rendre animé, assurer=rendre sir, facher=rendre faché, 
isoler = rendre seul. 

2. Ils peuvent correspondre a la classe 2 et signifier la pré- 
sence d'une qualité chez le sujet. Exemples: abonder = étre 
abondant, arriver = devenir arrivé, briller = étre brillant, hésiter 
= étre hésitant. 

3. IIs peuvent correspondre a la classe 3 et signifier la 
manifestation d'une qualité inhérente au sujet a l’égard d'un 


* Il y a des verbes isolés qui se laissent difficilement ranger dans ces 
groupes mais qui ne peuvent guére jouer de rdle dans la formation post- 
verbale. Tels sont /réquenter, longer, chérir, franchir. 
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objet. Exemples: blaguer = étre blagueur a l’égard de quelqu’un, 
bouder = étre boudeur envers quelqu’un. 

4. Ils peuvent correspondre a la classe 4 et offrir en meme 
temps les caractéristiques de la classe 1 et ceux de la classe 2. 
Exemples: briler = rendre brilant, étre brilant, crever = rendre 
crevé, devenir crevé. 

Il y a sans doute un nombre assez considérable de verbes 
dans la langue qui remplissent ces conditions. Mais une grande 
partie de ces verbes ne peuvent, bien que leur signification le 
permette, produire de formation postverbale. Ce sont tous ceux 
qui sont composés avec une préposition, que ce soient des 
parasynthétiques ou non. Le frangais posséde, a coté des verbes 
simples dérivés d’adjectifs, en grand nombre des composés avec 
les prépositions &@, de, en, dont beaucoup pour la signification 
pourraient bien produire des postverbaux, mais, pourvu qu’on 
ait encore le sentiment de leur nature de composés, elles ne 
donnent pas lieu a des formations de ce genre. On peut ad- 
mettre la possibilité d’un asseur de assurer (voir ci-dessous p. 115) 
car la qualité de composé est dans ce verbe obscurcie, mais des 
formations comme agrand de agrandir, enivre de entvrer sont 
évidemment impossibles. 

Quant aux composés avec de, ils gardent trop leur sens 
d'action privative pour se preter a la formation d'adjectifs post- 
verbaux. Dégrossir, délasser signifient la suppression de I'état 
exprimé par les mots gvos et /as, non pas la création d'un 
nouvel état pour lequel on aurait besoin d'un nouveau mot. 

Une autre circonstance extrémement importante vient aussi 
contrecarrer la formation d’adjectifs postverbaux. C'est que dans 
la plupart des cas un adjectif pareil aurait dans le participe, 
du parfait ou du présent, un synonyme qui en rendrait l'emploi 
absolument inutile. Prenons un exemple. Le verbe amimer qui 
signifie mettre dans un état de vivacité ou de gaité pourrait 
donner naissance a un adjectif *axzzme. Mais avec la facilité 
extraordinaire qu’ont les participes de se défaire de leur nature 
de verbes pour revétir celle d’adjectifs, aszmé deviendrait néces- 
sairement un synonyme d’*azzme, qui n'aurait par conséquent 
aucune raison d’étre. Sur é7z//er on aurait pu faire un adjectif 
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*drille, mais le role qu'un pareil mot aurait eu a remplir est 
suffisamment rempli par d72//azt. | 

Contre ce que nous venons de dire sur le rdle destructif des 
participes par rapport a la création postverbale d’adjectifs, on 
objectera peut-étre que les substantifs postverbaux ont dans 
les nombreux substantifs verbaux formés a l'aide de suffixes ainsi 
que dans I'infinitif substantivé des concurrents aussi dangereux 
pour eux qu’est le participe pour l'adjectif postverbal. Aucune 
de ces formations n'a pourtant la position solide du_parti- 
cipe. Le participe est toujours une forme extrémement fréquente 
dans le paradigme verbal. Il posséde dans sa faculté de dévelop- 
pement sémantique ainsi que dans sa forme avantageuse, qui 
ne céde en rien a celles des adjectifs, une force qui le rend 
capable de combattre avec succés l’assaut de |’intrus qu’est 
l'adjectif postverbal. 

C’est donc en partie et surtout l’inutilité de la création d’un 
adjectif synonyme du participe, en partie certaines circonstances 
de nature morphologique et sémantique qui mettent des ob- 
stacles a une formation d’adjectifs postverbaux comparable a 
celle de substantifs de ce genre. 

Mais il serait étonnant que la tendance de la langue qui a 
créé tant de substantifs, n’eiit rien produit en fait d’adjectifs. 
En effet la réalité correspond bien a ce qu'une considération 
théorique telle que la précédente nous fait supposer. Le voca- 
bulaire du frangais offre un nombre restreint d’adjectifs post- 
verbaux. Leur existence montre que la tendance a la formation 
régressive agit aussi dans le domaine des adjectifs, leur rareté 
relative témoigne des obstacles de différentes espéces que l’action 
de cette tendance y rencontre. 

Avant de dresser l'inventaire des adjectifs postverbaux du 
frangais, il sera utile de jeter un regard sur un procédé semblable 
en italien, la création des mots qui passent généralement dans 
la grammaire romane sous le nom peu approprié de parizcipes 
abrégés. Liitalien offre, a cdté des participes passés réguliers 
de la 1** conjugaison tels que pagato, cercato, trovato \es formes 
pago, cerco, trovo. L’explication de ces formes a été donnée 
par M. Schiirmann.” II rappelle que le latin postclassique for- 


1 J. Schiirmann, Die Entstehung und Verbreitung der sogenannten 
»verkurzten» Partizipien im Italienischen, Diss. Strassburg, 1890. 
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mait dans une grande extension des verbes intensifs sur le participe 
passé: aicere—dictare, accipere—acceptare, consulere—consultare 
etc. La différence de signification entre le verbe simple et le 
dérivé était minime et disparaissait peu a peu. Le dérivé pre- 
nait souvent définitivement la place du verbe simple, mais le 
participe passé de ce dernier restait en usage, fait dont témot- 
gnent par exemple les formes adzetto, accetto, acquisto, avverso, 
adusto, confesso, dispenso, merito, uso. Comme le sens de ces 
participes s'accordait a celui des verbes intensifs correspondants, 
on les faisait entrer dans le paradigme de ces verbes, qui eurent 
ainsi deux participes passés, un fort et un faible. Le premier 
semblait une forme abrégée du second. 

Exemples: consultare—consultato—consulto. 

usare—usato—uso. 
osare—osato—oso. 
dispensare—dispensato— dispenso. 

Par analogie on forma aussi pour d'autres verbes de la 1° 
conjugaison des participes pareils: apporto, appresto, conto, quitto. 
riposo, escuso, lasso, passo, accordo, adorno, cammino, carco, co- 
mincio, delibero, gioco, parlo, serro, svegli, tocco, trovo. 

Le »participe abrégé» est une formation caractéristique de 
italien. D’un usage relativement limité au commencement, 
cette formation est devenue de plus en plus fréquente, mais ce 
ne sont que certains dialectes qui l’admettent pour tous les ver- 
bes la 1** conjugaison. Dans la langue littéraire, l'usage en est 
restreint a certains verbes, dont le nombre est pourtant consi- 
dérable. Les formes en question sont purement verbales. Elles 
servent dans les temps composés a l’égal des formes pleines. 
Voir par exemple chez Dante Inf. 30,15 (casso), Purg. 33, 138 
(sazio), Par. 28,13 (tocchi). Citons un passage tiré de la Vita 
militare d’Amicis: »quello stupore e quella confusione che gli 
avean pzeno il cuore e la testa». 

En frangais une formation participiale telle que l’italienne 
était impossible déja pour des raisons morphologiques. Les 
nouveaux participes italiens furent créés sur le modele de coup- 
les offrant une forme en -o9, une autre en -a/o. Le frangais ne 
posséde pas de couples de ce genre. La chute de la voyelle 
finale atone et l’'amuissement des consonnes devenues finales 
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détruit toute correspondance réguliére entre le participe fort et 
celui des verbes intensifs dans les cas en somme peu nombreux 
ou deux formes se trouvant dans le rapport mutuel en question 
existaient. 

D’autre part nous trouvons aussi en italien des adjectifs post- 
verbaux formés sur des couples comme cavo—cavare. Sur ce 
modéle on faisait par exemple gonjfio de gonfiare. C’est une 
formation entiérement analogue a4 celle du francais. Mais 1’exi- 
stence en italien du groupe nombreux de participes offrant le 
méme type a eu pour conséquence que ces adjectifs peuvent 
aussi servir de participe. Il est évidemment, dans ces cas, 
impossible de dire s'il s'agit d’un adjectif postverbal ou d'un 
participe abrégé. 


Nous passons a énumérer les adjectifs du frangais littéraire, 
aussi bien anciens que modernes, ainsi que quelques exemples 
dialectaux’, qui doivent leur existence a la formation régressive. 
Nous regarderons ensuite un certain nombre d'adjectifs qui peu- 
vent avoir une origine de ce genre, sans qu’on puisse affirmer 
qu'il en soit ainsi, pour parler finalement de quelques mots dont 
lorigine régressive, supposée par certains savants, nous parait 
inadmissible. 

1. Adjectifs dont l’origine postverbale est certaine.? 

Notons d’abord que tous les mots appartenant a ce groupe 
sont de véritables adjectifs. Ils sont dérivés de verbes dont la 
signification rend particuliérement désirable l’existence d'un ad- 
jectif a coté du participe. Le role important que joue le sens 
du verbe pour la création de ces adjectifs se révéle d’ailleurs 
dans le fait qu'une partie d’entre eux forment tout naturelle- 
ment des groupes caractérisés par la ressemblance sémantique 


* Bien que nous ne nous occupions pas des parlers dialectaux, nous 
avons fait figurer dans nos listes quelques mots de caractére exclusivement 
dialectal, soit parce qu'ils sont des exemples typiques de la formation ré- 
gressive, soit comme exemples de la méthode de M. Speich. 

* Abréviations: D. G. = Dictionnaire Général, M. L. = Meyer-Libke, 
Romanisches etymologisches Wé6rterbuch, G. = Gamillscheg, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der franzésischen Sprache, W. =v. Wartburg, Franzésisches 
Etymologisches Worterbuch, B. = Bloch, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue francaise. 
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des mots qui y appartiennent. Dans le tableau suivant, je di- 
viserai, autant que ce sera possible, les mots examinés en grou- 
pes de ce genre. 

1. Mots signifiant un avrét ou une zmmobilité. 

Arréte. Ex. La montre est arréte. — Ce mot appartient aux 
dialectes du sud-est. M. Speich en donne des exemples du 
Doubs, du Forez, de Montbéliard, de Plancher-les Mines, de 
Savoie. 

Dans une note bréve, Revue des Patois I, p. 214, M. 
Puitspelu fait observer que dans le parler populaire de Lyon 
certains participes qui offrent le sens d'adjectifs reportent |'’accent 
sur la premiére syllabe. Il cite les mots arréte, gate, trempe, 
gonfle, use, enfle. Nous pouvons nous dispenser de parler ici 
de l’explication de ces formes que donne M. Puitspelu. Ce qui 
importe, c’est l’existence de formes pareilles dans le sud-est 
de la France. C’est en effet dans cette région qu’elles apparais- 
sent le plus fréquemment. Certains patois en font un usage 
trés étendu.’ 

Etanche = qui ne laisse pas passer l'eau. Ex. Vase étanche, 
cloison étanche. Pour l’étymologie du verbe ¢tancher, je ren- 
voie a M. G. Tilander, qui dans ses Remarques sur le Roman 
de Renart, pp. 52—60 rend compte d’une fagon convaincante 
de toute la famille de mots romans a laquelle appartient ce mot, 
en partant du participe s/axfe, dont on a tiré stantificare, qui 
donne en francais étancher. 

Conferme anc. fr. = ferme, solide, ne peut étre qu’adj. post- 
verbal de confermer. Voir Godefroy et Tobler-Lommatsch. 

2. Mots signifiant plénitude, gonflement. 

Bond, norm. = plein. 

C'est, comme le montre W., l’adj. postverbal de donder = 
remplir jusqu’a la donde (un tonneau) < gall. dunda. 

Conble. Ex. La salle est comble. 

Ce mot ne peut étre qu'un dérivé régressif de combler et il 
n'y a que M. Speich qui l’explique autrement. Selon lui, ce 
serait le substantif figurant dans l’expression adverbiale @ coméle 

* M. Gunnar Ahlborn, jeune romaniste suédois, prépare un ouvrage sur 


les parlers du Valromey (Ain), ow il consacrera un chapitre 4 la formation 
régressive d’adjectifs ou de participes. 
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qui sen serait détaché selon l'analogie de 4 plein-plein. Comme 
plein était un adjectif, on aurait pris aussi comd/e pour adjectif. 
Cette hypothése parait aussi invraisemblable qu’inutile et rien 
ne prouve d'ailleurs que, dans 2 comble, comble ne soit pas ad- 
jectif. 

Enfie. Mot dialectal. Synonyme du mot suivant. 

Gonfie. Mot dialectal et appartenant 4 la langue littéraire 
du moyen frangais. 

Il ne peut y avoir de doute sur l’origine postverbale des 
deux adjectifs. Selon Speich le caractére purement adjectif de 
gonfio en italien montre que gozjle n'est ni participe abrégé ni 
adjectif verbal. Nous avons montré ci-dessus que I’italien comme 
le frangais posséde, indépendamment de ses participes abrégés, 
des adjectifs postverbaux. Gozjio en est évidemment un et son 
existence est encore une preuve de la nature postverbale du 
mot correspondant frangais. 


3. Mots signifiant lzberté, facilité, détachement. 


Adestre anc. fr. = adroit (Godefroy). C’est l’adjectif postverbal 
d’adestrer dans la signification rendre adroit, préparer, former 
dont Godefroy donne plusieurs exemples. 

Délivre. Exemple: marchez d'un pied plus delivre. Jodelle. 
(D. G.) 

Le mot signifie dégagé, libre, autrefois aussi gaz. Selon 
D. G. ladjectif delivre était en usage déja au XII* siécle, 
tandis que le substantif n’apparait qu’'au XIV*. Si, néanmoins, 
Speich a pu partir du substantif de/ivre pour expliquer la nais- 
sance de l’adjectif, c’est qu'il a accepté sans critique l'avis de 
Godefroy, qui voit dans l’expression a deliwvre, dont il donne 
une série d’exemples, le substantif, tandis que cest, sans aucun 
doute, l’adjectif qu'il faut y voir. 

On a dans certains passages, qui demandent notre attention, 
interprété notre mot comme étant un participe. Il s'agit d’abord 
des vers 519—520 de Il’Yzopet de Lyon. La chine que ere 
pregnant demande a étre hébergée chez une autre chienne qui 
lui fait bon accueil et lui céde la place dans son chenil: 


Cele s’an vai, l'autre demore, 
Deliure s'est en petit d’ore. 
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Foerster, dans son commentaire traduit deltvre s'est par dé- 
lwrée s'est. Mais il n’est nullement nécessaire de voir dans s 
le pronom réfiéchi. J'’y vois la forme élidée de se < ste. Com- 
parons au passage cité les vv. 2349 ss. du méme texte: 


Es biens dou monde ne te croire, 
Quar fortune n'est onques uoire. 
Ele est muable et s’est diuerse 
Ele est cruere et s'est peruerse. 


Dans aucun des autres exemples cités par Speich, on n’a 
besoin d'interpréter delfzvre comme un participe, bien que le 
contexte rende pareille interprétation possible. Dans tous ces 
passages, la traduction par “dre convient aussi bien que celle 
par déliuré. 

Dispos. Ex. Frais et dispos. 

Selon D. G. »emprunté du lat. dzsposztus, m. s. devenu adispos 
sous l’influence de dzsposer, dont il a été regardé comme une 
sorte d'adjectif verbal». Wartburg y voit un emprunt a litalien 
probablement a cause de I’hésitation qui a régné sur la bonne 
maniére d’en former le féminin, »Si on estoit obligé de sen 
servir — dit Ménage — il faudrait dire dzsposte et non dispose, comme 
dans l'Ouest; il est mieux de l'éviter.» Comme il parait bien 
incertain que l'it. d@zsposto aurait donné en frangais azspos, et 
que le conseil de Ménage peut bien avoir été donne sous !'in- 
fluence latine, je n’hésite pas a regarder, avec G. dtspos comme 
l'adjectif postverbal de disposer. 

Lache. 

Que l'on parte du théme germanique /asks ou du lat. laxus, 
dont /axicare, je ne vois pas comment arriver a l’adjectif que 
par la voie régressive de la formation postverbale. 


4. Mots de différentes significations. 

Bleme. 

D. G., G. et W. regardent ce mot comme adj. postverbal de 
blémir. Comme l’adjectif est de trois 4 quatre siécles plus jeune 
que le verbe, l’origine postverbale de celui-la est incontestable. 

Malgré cela, Speich croit le verbe dérivé de l'adjectif. «Dem 
Begriff von d/esmzr — dit-il — musste jedoch der von d/éme vor- 
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angehen. Der Begriff 6/ax musste vorhanden sein, bevor sich von 
blau schlagen sprechen liess. Der Verbalbegriff ist der spatere>. 
Si cet argument était bon, il pourrait s’appliquer a toute déri- 
vation postverbale d’adjectifs, et M. Speich aurait pu s’épargner 
une grande partie de sa démonstration. Il est bien évident que 
la notion d/ex existait en France, lorsque le verbe germanique a 
été introduit dans la langue, mais la notion rendre bleu ou livide 
cn blessant n’avait pas d’expression propre et voila pourquoi le 
verbe a été adopté. C’est un cas tout ce qu'il y a de plus 
ordinaire. 

Brile. Ex. Cela sent le brile. 

Le mot appartient selon Speich aux parlers du Doubs et de 
Genéve. Speich l'explique comme tiré des composés d7itle-cox = 
inflammation de la gorge et chambrile = »Getreidebrand» ot 
brile aurait été compris comme épithéte de cou et de champ. 
C’est une méthode d’explication qu’il applique encore 4 quel- 
ques autres mots. Le sens verbal du premier membre dans les 
composés de ce genre, dont la langue forme & chaque moment 
de nouveaux, est pourtant sans doute trop vivant pour que !’on 
ait pu en méconnaitre la nature. Et pour qui ne s’obstine pas 
a contester la possibilité de la formation d’adjectifs postverbaux 
en francais, 57#/e apparait comme un exemple typique de cette 
formation. 

Bougon = qui bougonne, qui gronde. 

Avec D. G., qui caractérise ce mot comme un néologisme, 
je le regarde comme postverbal de dougonner. G. ne mentionne 
que le verbe. Sur l|’étymologie de dougonner, les dictionnaires 
ne donnent aucun renseignement de valeur. G. suggére un 
rapport avec dulgarus, mais W. a sans doute raison d’omettre, 
sous ce mot, toute mention de notre verbe. 

Cache = qui cache, cachottier. Mot dialectal du Centre et 
de la Suisse. 

Ce mot est regardé comme postverbal déja par P. Meyer 
(Rev. crit. 1866, t. I, p. 363) et G. Paris (Rom. VIII, 1879, 
p. 448). 

Coquet = qui recherche les moyens de plaire (D. G.). 

G. voit en coguet un dérivé de cog a l'aide du suff. -et. 
Comme, pourtant, cog ne fonctionne guére comme adjectif et 
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que coguet n'est qu'accidentellement employé comme substantif, 
il n’y a pour moi aucun doute que coguet ne soit, comme |'ad- 
mettent D. G. et B., l'adjectif postverbal de coqgueter. 

Effonce anc. fr. = défoncé, entamé (Godefroy). 

De effoncier = défoncer. 

Embrone anc. fr. = courbé, baissé, penché (Godefroy). 

C'est l’adj. postverbal d’embronchier. Voir M.-L. *bruncus et 
*pronicare, W. *bruncus. 

Engrain anc. fr. = accablé (Godefroy). 

Probablement de exgrazgnier = mécontenter, irriter. 

Gauche est généralement regardé comme l'adj. postverbal de 
gauchir = se détourner de la position qu’on a, du chemin qu'on 
suit (D. G.). (XIV s.) Voir M. L., D. G., G., B. — Speich 
maintient l’étymologie germ. we/k, mais M. L. en démontre 
l'impossibilité. 

Mince = qui a peu d’épaisseur. (D. G.) 

Avec M. L. et G., je regarde ce mot comme postverbal de 
lancien frangais mzucer < minutiare. M. Thomas objecte contre 
cette derniére étymologie que, I|'2 de mznus étant bref mzuutiarc 
donnerait mencier tout comme cominitiare donne commencicr. 
A l'encontre de l'avis de M. Thomas, M.-L. conclut, Hist. fr. 
Gram. § 112, des mots pinceau < pentcellu, linceul < lintcolu, 
reincler < *retenctare (recentiare), éincelle < *stincilla au passage 
régulier de ¢ aton devant 7 a z, passage qui correspondrait a l’action 
palatalisante exercée par 7 sur une voyelle tonique précédente en fin 
de syllabe (Cf. § 72): feindre < fingere, peindre < pingere, eine < 
ingine (inguine). Si l’on adopte, comme je le fais, l’opinion de 
M.-L., il ne faut pourtant pas se cacher que le mot commencer 
offre de grandes difficultés. M.-L. remarque aussi, Et. W. 2079. 
que l'on s/attendrait en anc.-fr. a commincter. 

Le suffixe -eztza donne -ance comme -antia et les formes de 
commencer accentuées sur le théme donnent par conséquent re- 
guli¢rement commence etc. Mais ces formes, ont-elles pu de 
bonne heure l’emporter sur les autres a tel degré qu'il n’en reste 
plus trace? Il me parait plus probable que la palatalisation ne 
s'exerce pas sur les voyelles protoniques non initiales. Cela 
expliquerait la différence entre commencer et mincter. En tout cas, 
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je ne crois pas que cette difficulté doive nous empécher d’accep- 
ter l’étymologie mznutzare pour muincier et mince. 

Offusque, anc.-fr. = obscur (Godefroy). 

Ce mot ne peut guére étre qu'un adjectif postverbal de 
offusquer < offuscare. 

Passe, anc.-fr. = sec dans l'expression uve passe (Godefroy). 

Adj. postverbal de passer dans le sens de passer au filtre, 
jfiltrer. 

Rapais, anc.-fr. = réconcilié (Godefroy). 

Adj. postverbal de vapazser. 

Rebarbe, anc. fr. = rébarbatif (Godefroy). 

Adj. postverbal de vebarber = étre, se montrer rébarbatif. 

Trempe = mouillé. Appartient selon Speich, p. 295, aux 
parlers verduno-chalonnais, saintongeais, genevois, forézien et a 
ceux du Doubs. 

C'est évidemment l'adj. postverbal de ‘¢remper. 

Use = usé. Appartient selon Speich, p. 304, aux parlers 
verduno-chalonnais, savoyard, saintongeais, genevois et a celui 
du Morvan. 

Reconnu comme postverbal déja par P. Meyer, (I. c.) et G. 
Paris (I. c.). | 

2. Adjectifs dont Uorigine postverbale est probable sans pou- 
voir etre prouvée. 

Anuble, enuble, ennuble, anc.-fr. = sombre. 

Thomas, Mélanges p. 66, se demande s'il faut considérer ce 
mot comme un adj. postverbal de exnubler < innubilare. lh 
incline pourtant a y voir zzuudbz/us, mot composé avec 77 négatif, 
que l’on aurait, la valeur négative du préfixe n’étant plus sentie, 
mis dans le méme rapport a zznubilare ot se trouve nudbilus a 
nubtlare. Les deux hypothéses me paraissent parfaitement ac- 
ceptables. 

Begue = qui bégaie. 

C'est selon W. et G. un adj. postverbal de l’anc.-fr. deguer = 
bégayer, tandis que D. G. regarde le verbe comme dérivé de 
l’adjectif et que M. L. ne se prononce pas sur l’origine du mot. 

Bleche = qui est d'un caractére mou (D. G.). 

C'est selon toute probabilité un adj. postverbal venant du 
normand et tiré du verbe dlecrer < germ. *dlettian, fr. mod. 
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blesser. Le sens original du verbe parait avoir été rendre mou 
en frappant. ‘WN. démontre d'une fagon convaincante cette ori- 
gine du mot et G. Paris (Rom IX, p. 628) était déja de cet 
avis que partage aussi G. Si pourtant j'ai rangé ce mot parmi 
les douteux, c’est que M. L. et D. G. hésitent encore sur son 
origine. 

Blet = dont la pulpe, trop mire, s'est ramollie (D. G.). 

Méme origine que le précédent. Voir G. 

Crampe = recourbé, crochu (D. G.). 

Selon G. adj. postverbal de l’anc. fr. crampir. D. G. et 
M. L. partent directement du germ. kvamp. 

Crom, anc. fr., norm. et pic. = crochu. 

Selon M. L. adj. postverbal de l'anc. fr. crombir < vha. 
krummyan. 

Déchaux = déchaussé. 

Selon D. G. adj. postverbal de déchausser. M. L. et B. le 
font remonter a une forme *discalceus du lat. vulg. M. L. rap- 
pelle, Gram. II, § 597, le roumain descult et quelques autres 
formes qui paraissent remonter 4 une forme latine avec x (ef. 
Georges disculciare), et il hésite & cause de ces formes a voir dans 
notre mot un postverbal. Mais, du moins en frangais, une telle 
Origine reste possible et l'existence d’un *dzscalceus n'est pas 
prouvée. 

Dompte, anc. fr. et dial. = apprivoisé, docile. 

G. Paris le regarde avec P. Meyer (Rom. VIII, p. 448) comme 
postverbal, mais W. en voit l’origine dans domztus, conservé 
aussi en espagnol sous la forme dxendo. 

Enclin = porté par inclination & qch (D. G.). 

Selon D. G. et G., ce mot vient du lat. zcli#zs. B. trouve 
cette étymologie douteuse 4 cause de l’absence du mot dans les 
autres langues romanes et le regarde comme adj. postverbal de 
l'anc. fr. excimer. Il n'y a évidemment aucune raison de re- 
garder avec Foerster emcline dans le v. 601 de Il’'Yzopet de 
Lyon — & cenglers uai teste encline — comme un participe. 

Entrape, Montbéliard et Doubs = empéché (Speich). 

Regarder ce mot avec Speich comme un substantif post- 
verbal employé adjectivement (*bestiaux entrave!) est impossible. 
Il faudrait regarder de méme defrape = disparu, mais le sub- 
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stantif correspondant manque. Speich en présume l’existence 
en faveur de son explication. Les deux mots sont, selon toute 
probabilité, postverbaux. Leur étymologie étant inconnue, je 
les ai pourtant placés parmi les postverbaux douteux. 

Eschif, anc. fr. = fuyant, banni, mécontent, rétif. 

C'est selon M. L. l'adj. postverbal d’eschiver < germ. skzuhan. 
G. parait étre du méme avis, mais mentionne aussi l’explication 
concurrente de Bruckner, Zeitschrift 24, p. 69, qui fait dériver 
l'adj. du vha. schzech et regarde le verbe comme dénominatif. 

Etale = stationnaire; mer étale =m. qui ne monte plus et 
qui ne descend pas encore; vent é. = v. qui n’augmente ni ne 
diminue (D. G.). 

C'est selon D. G. et B. un adj. postverbal d’é#a/er dans le sens 
de rendre, regarder comme stationnatre; étaler la mer, la marée, 
le vent = rester au mouillage malgré la marée contraire, malgré 
le vent. 

Floche = mou, sans consistence (vieilli); de nos jours seu- 
lement dans l'expression soze floche =s. qui n’est que légére- 
ment torse (D. G.). 

Selon D.G. et G. adj. postverbal de flocher = tomber a flo- 
cons. B. y voit plutdt, avec Speich, le substantif employé 
comme adjectif dans la locution soze floche et en faveur de cette 
hypothése parle le fait que l’adj. floche est du XVI* siécle et 
que flocher ne parait plus avoir existé alors. 

Fourbe = qui trompe par des artifices (D. G.). 

Selon D. G. adj. postverbal du /foxrber, dériver du subst. 
postverbal fourbe < fourbir. M. L. et G. voient en fourde un 
emprunt 4 I’talien (furbo). B. ne parle pas de l’adj. mais regarde 
lit. furbo comme un emprunt au frangais. Speich croit que le 
substantif fourbe, passé a signifier l'individu, a été, en position 
appositionnelle, compris comme adjectif. 

Gast, anc. fr. = désert, abandonné, ravage. 

G. Paris, Rom. VIII, p. 448, regarde ce mot comme post- 
verbal et M. L. est aussi de cet avis. Speich, p. 313, le fait 
dériver du lat. vastus. Il appuie son opinion sur le fait que 
gast na pas seulement les sens précités mais aussi, bien que 
plus rarement, celui de waste, étendu, dont il donne quelques 
exemples. Comme vastus avait les deux significations, il lui 

S— 32236. Studia neophilologica 1931—1932. 
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parait certain que la forme frangaise en dérive. Mais l’opinion 
de G. Paris reste admissible, car le passage sémantique désert > 
vaste peut aussi bien avoir eu lieu dans un dérivé postverbal fran- 
cais signifiant désevt que dans un adjectif latin de ce sens. 


Sombre. 

G. regarde ce mot comme un postverbal de sombrer > sub- 
umbrare (Notes tironiennes). Cette dérivation rencontre une 
grande difficulté: le verbe somdrer n'apparait jamais dans les 
textes de l’anc. fr. G. explique cette absence par un conflit sé- 
mantique avec l'homonyme qui signifiait étve en jachére. Sombre 
apparait au XIV° siécle dans l'expression sombre coup = marque 
bleue, contusion, seul sens jusqu’au XVII* s., ot les significa- 
tions figurées apparaissent. Dans Renart, on rencontre le subst. 
essombre (Tilander, Remarques, p. 35). — Briich, Zeitschrift 41, 
p. 757, fait dériver le mot d’une forme lat. vulg. *sumbra < sub 
umbra (par haplologie). Somme toute, c’est un mot d'origine 
inconnue, dont pourtant la nature postverbale parait probable. 

Outtte. 

Schwan-Berens, § 303b, et G. admettent la possibilité de 
l’origine postverbale de ce mot. Mais généralement, et probab- 


lement avec raison, il est regardé comme une forme savante du 
lat. guzetus. Ainsi D. G., M. L., B. 


Reus, anc. fr. = convaincu d’un crime; qui est a bout de 
raison (Godefroy), 

Peut étre adj. postverbal de veuser = repousser, mettre en 
fuite. Mais il peut aussi remonter a refusus. 


Soivre, anc. fr. = séparé, exempt. 

Selon Speich, p. 326, de separem (inutilement changé par 
lui en *seperem). Selon G. sotvre et l'it. scevero remontent a 
un lat. vulg. *seperus. Il me parait le plus probable que dans 
les deux langues nous sommes en présence de formations post- 
verbales de sevrer et de sceverare. 


Trouble. 

Ce mot est regardé par G. Paris (1. c.) comme adjectif post- 
verbal. Il n’y a pourtant guére de doute a présent qu'il ne 
vienne, comme l'admettent D. G., M. L., G. du lat. vulg. saréx- 


lus pour turbidus. 
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Veule = sans énergie, mou, paresseux. En anc. fr. et des 
dialectes aussi = volage, léger, vain. 

M. L., Thomas, Mélanges p. 167 et G. le font remonter a 
un vulg. lat. *vodus. M. L. fait remarquer le manque en anc. 
fr. de la forme wxele. Il est vrai qu'il n’y a pas d’exemples 
concluants de la prononciation we (la graphie n’est nullement 
sans exemples), mais d’autre part il n’y en a pas non plus qui 
contredisent cette origine. —- Comme pourtant le *wo/us sup- 
posé serait un adj. postverbal de vwolare, je ne vois rien qui 
empéche d’admettre comme une possibilité aussi vraisemblable 
une formation postverbale dans le francais La question reste 
irrésolue. 

3. Mots qui par certains savants ont été regardés comme 
tant d'origine postverbale ou régresstve, mais quit doivent étre 
définitivement éliminés de la catégorie des formations régressives. 

Abonde est regardé par Godefroy comme. adjectif et serait 
alors sans doute postverbal. G. n’en cite qu'un seul exemple 
(G. de St.-André, Livre du bon Jean 8): 


Et si pensai en tout par moy 
Qu'il n’est richesse tant habonde 
Qui vaille rien enmy ce monde. 


Il me parait probable que Aadbonde est ici le présent du sub- 
jonctif et que le pronom relatif est sousentendu. Ou bien la 
phrase fant habonde a une signification concessive. 

Ase. 

D. G. regarde ce mot comme postverbal d'azszer, mais dans 
son article sur azse, Essais, p. 227, M. Thomas parait partager 
l’avis de G. Paris (Mélanges linguistique p. 560) que l’adj. aise 
n’est qu'une contraction de |’expression adverbiale @ azse. C'est 
aussi l’avis de Suchier, Grundriss I’, p. 803, de M. L., de Speich, 
de G., de B. L opinion de W. parait étre que l'adj. fr. pro- 
vient directement de adjacens adjectif. Tout me parait parler 
en faveur de la contraction. 

Asseur, anc. fr. = sir. 

Godefroy donne le mot comme adjectif et dans ce cas il 
faudrait évidemment y voir un postverbal. Mais en réalité c’est, 
comme le constate Tobler-Lommatsch, une contraction de la 
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locution adverbiale @ seur qui a été comprise comme adjectif. 
Il en est de méme de exseur et de acomble. 

Fin est regardé par M. L., gram. II, § 402, comme adjectif 
postverbal, mais dans Et. W. il a abandonné cet avis pour se ranger 
de celui de Herzog, Bausteine p. 404, selon lequel il faut cher- 
cher l'origine de fz dans le subst. fizzs. C'est aussi l’opinion 
de G. et de B. Ce qui, a mon avis rend impossible la dériva- 
tion postverbale de jim, c'est que le sens de fizzy ne peut pas 
étre analysé par la combinaison de vendre et d'un adjectif de 
la signification de fz. Le sens de l'achévement, sans aucun 
égard a sa qualité, est inhérent a fizzr, mais ce sens la n’est 
pas celui de fz, qui au contraire est éminemment qualifiant. 


Ferme. 

Nous avons (ci-dessus, p. 108) rappelé l’opinion de Foerster 
sur le mot delizvve d'un passage de 1|'Yzopet de Lyon, ot il 
interpréte ce mot comme un participe abrégé, tandis que nous 
y voyons un adjectif postverbal. Dans le passage suivant du 
méme texte F. voit, conformément a sa théorie, un participe 
dans ferme. 


2770 Celes simplement s’i consentent, 
Trieues prirent, par soirement 
Les ont fermes communnement. 


Je vois encore ici un adj., signifiant sur, solide, qui ne peut 
étre rompu. Mais j'incline a y voir plutot le firmus du latin que 
l'adj. postverbal de fermer. C’est que les adj. postverbaux mon- 
trent de préférence le théme entier du verbe pour maintenir le 
contact avec le verbe. Or, si dans cet exemple nous trouvons 
ce théme intact, c'est que la forme est féminine. Nous nous 
attendrions a trouver ferme méme au masculin, mais nous y 
trouvons fers. <Ainsi dans le Congé de Jean Bodel, v. 373 s. 
(Rom. IX, p. 241): 


A vo congie, Waubers li Clers 
M’en vois malades et enfers 
Dont Deus tos nos amis defende 
376 Entiers m’aves este et fers 
377 Ainc vos avoirs ne me fu fers 
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Se j'oi mestier d’une provende; 

Deus bon guerredon vos en rende 

Et de moi tel venganche prende 
381 Que li siens huis me soit defers. 


Les vv. 376 et 377 ont comme rimes le méme mot' mais 
dans des significations différentes, dans 376 fers équivaut a 
Jerme, sur, dans 377 a imaccessible. Le ms. A remplace avozrs 
du v. 377 par osteus, ce qui rend trés naturelle une traduction 
par fermé. Mais le sens de ce fermé ne serait pas participial, 
le mot fers est toujours adjectif. Pensons a la langue moderne. 
Oxuvert peut étre participe (la fenétre a été ouverte), il peut 
aussi bien étre adjectif (le musée reste ouvert). En suédois, par 
exemple, et en allemand ces deux notions sont représentées par 
des mots différents: Oppnat, gedffnet >< O6ppen, offen. Les 
nuances correspondantes existent pour la notion contraire et en 
anc. fr. elles étaient représentées par deux mots fermé et ferme, 
tandis que la langue moderne se contente du seul mot /fermé 
pour les deux. 

C'est le sens adjectif que nous retrouvons dans le Roman 
de Renart I, p. 148. v. 76 (éd. Martin): 


Puisque la granche est ferme et close. 


De méme Lancelot v. 4543, Yvain v. 4663, Ovid. Métam. 67 
(cf. Foerster, Yvain, v. 4664 note, p. 317), Sept Sages, v. 2194. 

Selon Foerster, Yzopet, v. 520, note, Yvain, I. c., et Yvain, 
Rom. Bibl., Glossaire, nous serions dans tous ces cas en présence 
de participes abrégés du méme genre que ceux que nous con- 
naissons de l'italien. Foerster en voit la preuve définitive dans 
la forme defers citée ci-dessus de Jean Bodel, Congé, v. 381, 
car selon lui un adj. desfer < *disfirmus n'a jamais pu exister. 
Je crois, me rangeant cette fois de l’avis de M. Speich, qu'il 
n’était pas impossible de former en anc. fr. sur fers la corres- 
pondance négative desfers. C'est, je crois, une forme forgée par 
Jean Bodel pour servir de contraire a fers du v. 377. 

Il faut avouer aussi que si, vraiment, des participes abrégés 


XN 


pareils a ceux de l'italien existaient en francais, il serait bien 


* Cf. Tobler, Vom franzdsischen Versbau‘, pp. 151 et 157. 
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étonnant qu’'ils soient tellement rares. En effet ce mot desfer 
serait presque le seul exemple dans lequel l’interprétation ad- 
jective recontrat certaines difficultés. Car le affert que Foer- 
ster interpréte comme une abréviation de aferté du verbe *af- 
Jferter < *adfirmttare, Yzopet v. 1415 ou éventuellement comme 
acert pour acerté, n’appuie que bien faiblement son avis. 

M. Meyer-Liibke dit, Gram. II, p. 376, aprés avoir constaté 
que les participes passés sans suffixes n’existent guére hors de 
l’Italie: Wenn im Altfranzdsischen azse, comble, delivre, dessert, 
enclin, ferme, gaste, sotvre, dessoivre, im Mittelfranzosischen 
gonfle u. a. als Participien verwendet werden, so sind sie doch 
in That und Wahrheit Adjektiva, die gelegentlich an Stelle von 
Participien treten... 

Je dirais plutot que ces adjectifs pourraient quelquefois étre 
remplacés par des participes sans que cela amenat de change- 
ment notable au point de vue du sens. Mais, si l’on appro- 
fondit l’'analyse, on trouvera presque toujours une nuance qui 
nous fait comprendre l'emploi de la forme choisie par |’auteur. 

Je place ici un autre mot qui fait des difficultés. Dans 
l'Yzopet de Lyon, v. 2081—2082 on lit: 


Tu es mout bien la mort desserte 
Quar tu m’es ma maison deserte. 


Foerster voit dans desserte le participe fort de desservzr et 
dans deserte le participe abrégé de deserter. C'est le pronom 
personnel qui parait surtout donner a deserte son caractére ver- 
bal. Il n’est pas impossible que ce soit la une faute du copiste 
amenée par les m qui commencent les deux mots suivants. Ou 
bien le participe latin a pour l'auteur gardé son ancienne significa- 
tion verbale. 

Rappelons, a propos de Il’Yzopet de Lyon, que des dia- 
lectes modernes de la région franco-provengale sont riches en 
adjectifs postverbaux ayant jusqu’a un certain degré un carac- 
tere verbal et susceptibles d’étre compris comme participes, mais 
étant, a ce qu'il me semble, d’une origine autre que les parti- 
cipes brefs de J'italien. 

Goinfre = goulu. 

G. voit dans ce mot un dérivé postverbal du verbe gozfrer 
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mais comme ce verbe n’apparait qu’au XVII* s. tandis que |'adj. 
parait déja au XV‘, B. a sans doute raison de regarder le verbe 
comme dénominatif. 


Si, pour finir, nous regardons les 27 adjectifs dont l’origine 
postverbale me parait certaine, au point de vue de leur appar- 
tenance a l'un ou a J'autre des groupes établis ci-dessus p. 101, 
nous trouverons que 20 de ces adjectifs remontent 4 des verbes 
du groupe 1 (adestre, arréte, bond, comble, conferme, délivre, dis- 
pos, effonce, embronc, enfle, engrain, étanche, gonfle, lache, mince, 
offusque, passe, rapais, trempe, use), 5 4 des verbes du groupe 2 
(bougon, cache, coquet, rebarbe, gauche) et 2 a des verbes du 
groupe 4 (bléme, brile), tandis qu’aucun ne se rattache au groupe 3. 

A l'exception de gauche et dbléme, tous les mots en question 
remontent a des verbes de la premiére conjugaison. 

Il_n’y a pas de doute que le vrai nombre d’adjectifs post- 
verbaux de la langue llittéraire ne soit supérieur a notre chiffre. 
Mais, en tout cas, leur nombre est peu considérable. La ten- 
dance de la langue a la formation régressive d'adjectifs n'est 
pas trés forte. Il faut des circonstances particuli¢rement favo- 
rables pour qu'elle entre en action. Les conditions formelles 
remplies, il faut que lindividu qui parle sente le besoin d’un 
adjectif a cdté du participe, que le participe ne puisse servir 
de symbole a la notion qu’il veut exprimer et qu'il n'y ait pas 
non plus d’autre mot qui lui satisfasse et qui se présente 4 son 
esprit. Crest le cas, par exemple pour coméle. Ce mot exprime 
un état sans que l'on y rattache aucune notion verbale comme 
on le ferait au participe. Il exprime un degré plus haut de 
plénitude que p/ezz. Mais reprenons notre exemple de ci-dessus. 
Animer remplit les conditions formelles pour la création post- 
verbale. Seulement *azzme était inutile a cdté de gaz et de 
joyeux et de wif et d’ailleurs le participe anzmé se prétait extra- 
ordinairement bien a l’emploi adjectif. 

En somme on peut dire que la possibilité de former des 
adjectifs postverbaux est pour le frangais une ressource utile, 
dont la langue n'a pourtant pas trés souvent besoin de se servir. 
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Kilvington and some related English Place- 


Names.’ 


Spellings recorded for Kilvington and such place-names as 


may be used to throw light on the etymology: 


s&s 


Kilvington, Nt?, OM 54D 13: Chelvin(c)tone, Chilvintun DB; 
de Kilvington(a) c. 1190 EHR XIV, 95; Kylvington 1302 
FA; Kilington 1291 (MUTSCHMANN), Kylyngion 1428 FA. 
South Kilvington, YNR, OM 22 E 1: Chelvinctune DB, 
Kelvintune 1110—15 YC 931; Kzluinton late 12th c., Sxuth 
Kiluingtona t. H Ill BM; Kylwengton 1284 FA; Suth AKel- 
levyngton 1316 FA. The second form quoted may per- 
haps refer to the next place. 

North Kilvington, YNR, OM 22 E 1: Chelvintun DB, 
Keluintune 1088 EPNS V, 205; North Kulvington 1316 FA. 
The normal ME form of the two Y Kilvingtons seems to 
have been Kz/uin(g)ton (e.g. 1230 P) or Kilvin(g)ion. CF. 
EPNS V, 205. 

Kelston, So, OM 111 E 6: Calvestona (rubr. Calverstona) 
1154-89 BathC I p. 55, Kelweston 1260, 1327—77 ib. 
pp. 74, 168 (for the identification of these forms see Notes 
and Queries for Somerset and Dorset IV, 177); Kelueston 
1332, 1335, ?Kalueton 1331, Calueston 1341, 1350, Cal- 
neston 1341, Calveston 1349, Calwston 1350 RalphR. 
Celvestuna DB f. 40. A lost place situated somewhere 
near Bumpstead, Ess. According to VCH Ess I, 479 it 
is probably identical with Celwestuna DB f. 101, which can 
be recognized in the Chelveston which occurs in an Inq. 
p. m. of 1328 or 1329. Another trace of the name is 
found in Chelvestone 1210—12 RBE 503 of the Fee of 
Flelyun. Cf. Helion Bumpstead. 
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Kilnwick Percy, YER: Chelmgewtic, Chillewinc, Chilewic 
DB; Killingewich 1194 P, Killingwic 1232 Pat. 
Harlington, Mx: Hygereding tun 831 BCS 400 (orig.); 
Herdintone DB, Hertindene 1210—12 RBE; Herdinton 12309, 
Herdington 1249 FFMx, Herdynton 1316 FA; Hurdynton 
1300 Inq; Azrdyngton 1312 FFMx. 

Garrington, K: @t Garwaldingtune c. 1015 Earle p. 225, 
et Garwaldintune c. 1015 KCD 722 (CodV); Warwintone 
DB; Garwinton \1th (13th) c. InqgAug; Garwintun 13th 
c. BlackB; Garwynton 13th c. BM. WALLENBERG (Kentish 
Place-Names p. 315) also quotes the forms Garinwinton, 
Garewynton dated 1242—43. 

Alton, Wo: @t Eanulfintune 1022 KCD 738 (Hickes, Diss. 
Epist.), Elfintun 11th c. Heming p. 255; Alwinton(a) c. 
1080 France, 1227 Pat; Alwzntune DB. 

Alveston, Wa: et (into) Eanulfestune 966 BCS 1182, 985 
and 988 KCD 651, 666 (all WoC), et £lfestune 11th c. 
Heming p. 404; Al/festun 1089 BM; Alvestone DB; Azlvaston 
1316 FA, Alweston 1268 Pat. 

North and South Killingholme, Li, OM 33 H Io: 

a) Chelvingeholm, Chelvingehou DB; Kilving(holm) 1252— 
53 GrossR, 1282 Pat, Relvingholm t. H III Inq. 

b) Cheluingholme DB, Chiluingheholm 1115—18 LiS, Kz- 
lungholm 1143-47, c. 1155, c. 1160-66 etc. DC, 1143 
etc. BM. 

c) Kilwingholm c. 1185, c. 1200 DC, 1143 etc. BM; K7i- 
winghoum t. H III DC; AK7élmingholm c. 1160, Chilminge- 
holme 1155—60 DC; Kil, Kel-, Kylwyngholm 1303 FA. 
d) Killingholm 1197 P, de Killingham 1252—53 FFLi, 
de Kyllyngholm 1228—32 GilbC, Kellengehi c. 1200 Cur; 
Kileholm c. 1200 Cur, Kilincholm 1218, Kylingholm 1266 
Inq; Kehng-, Kelyngholm 1301 Pat, 1315, 1335 BM. 
Kelvedon Hatch, Ess, OM 107 D 10: Kyleuucdun 1066 
(sc. 1065) BM (copy), Aylewendun 1066 KCD 824 (copy), 
at Killeuendunne c. 1066 KCD 869 (copy); Kel(vJenduna, 
Kalenduna DB; Chalveduna 1168 P; Kelewedon(e) 1210— 
12 RBE, 1219 FFEss; Kelwedone 1341 CrawfC p. 124; 
Kellowdon 1493, Kelendon 1497 CalInq; AKeldon 1566 BM. 
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On the strength of the ME endorsements Keleweduna, 
Chelewedune, Keluedone of BCS 1198 (A.D. 967; orig.), 
NAPIER and STEVENSON suggest that the grant referred to 
in the charter, z% Cealua dune, was Kelvedon Hatch 
(CrawfC p. 124 note). But no evidence is adduced to prove 
the theory that Archbishop Dunstan, the receiver of Cealua 
dun, conferred the land upon Westminster, to which Kel- 
vedon Hatch belonged after the Conquest. Even if this 
historical difficulty was removed, there would always re- 
main several phonological irregularities to account for: the 
initial 4, the vowel-variation of the stem-syllable, and the 
persistent early e in -dew-. Thus identity of form at any 
rate seems to be out of the question. 

Kelvedon, Ess, OM 107 D 10: et Cynlaue dyne 998 KCD 
1293 (orig.), Cynleuedene (endorsement in slightly later 
hand) CrawfC 9, K7llauedene (endorsement in early 14th c. 
hand) ib., Kynleuedene 1066 (sc. 1065) BM (copy), KCD 
824 (copy); Chellevedana, Chellevadana DB, Chaluedene 
1168, 1169, Calueden 1170 P, Cellevedene t. H III RBE, 
Kelleveden(e) 1234 FFEss, 1259 Pat; Kenleveden(e) 1202, 
1206, 1225 FFEss, 1210—12 RBE, Keulevedon'’, Keulevo- 
don’ t. RI Cur, Kelwedone 1321, Kelewedon 1344, Kelle- 
dene 1417 BM. 

Marishes, YNR: Chiluesmares, Chiluesmarsc DB; Kilver- 
desmersh 11§2—6, Culverthesmersch 1160 EPNS V, 84. 
Killerby in Cayton, YNR, OM 23 E 7: Chilvertebi, Cht- 
luertesbt DB, Kilverdebt 1155—65, Kilvardeby, Kelwardeby 
13th c. EPNS V, 103. 

Killerby in Catterick, YNR, OM 21 Bog: Chiluorde6i DB. 
Later forms like those of Killerby in Cayton (EPNS V, 
245). 

Killerby, Du, OM 14 C 7: Culuerdebi 1091, Kylwerby, 
Kyllewardby 14th c. (MAWER p. 127). 

at Cylfantune, So, c. 885 BCS 553 (Stowe MS 690; c. 
A.D. 1000). 

Kilton, So, OM 120 C 3: Chilvetune DB; ? Kzlvestune n.d, 
Kylveton 1340 BathC I p. 38, II p. 164 (cf. Notes and 
Queries for Somerset and Dorset IV, 177), Kilneton: 1343 
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FFSo; Kalvetona 1138—61, Calvet' n.d. BathC I p. 61, 
II p. 14; (de)Kelveton 1241 SoPleas, 1283 BathC II p. 125, 
1272—1307 Ipm; Culueton 1351, 1362, Kulveton 1348 
RalphR, Culveton 1428 FA. 

19. Kilve, So, OM 120 C 3: Clwe DB, Kilve 1285 FA, Kylue 
1329 RalphR; Kelve 1221 Pat, 1241 SoPleas, 1249, 1314 
FFSo, 1330 RalphR; Culue 1329 RalphR, Aulve 1343 FFSo, 
1327—77 Ipm. 

20. to cylf hongran 891 BCS 565 (CodV). Not precisely 
identifiable. The destles ford of the survey has been asso- 
ciated with Basildon, Berks, OM 113 A 8 (EPNS IV, 82). 
Similarly mules hamstede may have something to do with 
Moulsford, OM 105 J 7, c. 3 m. NW of Basildon. 

21. Culpho, Sf, OM 87 F 3: Culfolla), Culfole DB; Cofho 
1194, 1197 P; Cxulfo 1210—12 RBE, 1298 Callnq; Culpho 
1302, 1316, 1346 FA; Culphowe 1210—12 RBE. 

22. Reculver, K, OM 117 B 4: Regulbi, Regulbto ND; Racuulfe 
8th c. Bede, Recuulf 679 BCS 45, Ricuuli 770 OET 4209, 
Reculf 669 Chr& (c. A.D. goo), etc. 


* es * 


The material for Kilvington in Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire 
points to a late OE substratum *Cylfing/a/tin. 

OE y generally gives rise in ME to an interchange of 2(y), e, 
and w. Only the earliest post-Conquest documents have e-forms 
for Kilvington. In these sources e may very well be an Anglo- 
Norman spelling for z. The variant # is hardly found at all in 
Kilvington. These irregularities should be accounted for as the 
result of early unrounding of OE y in the dialects of Y and 
Nt. It is true that the stem-vowel of Kilvington might, theore- 
tically, be considered to be old z or @ But z and primary ¢ 
would have had cf in front of them. Owing to Scandinavian 
influence such a ch seems now and then to have been changed 
to & But an OE *Célfingtin or *Cilfingtin is not easily ex- 
plained. The etymological difficulties presented by a hypothe- 
tical OE *Cél/fingtin with secondary @é are also considerable. 
Moreover, OE ¢, whether primary or secondary, does not go 
well with the ME forms of Kilvington.3 Thus *Cy/fingtin should 
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only be abandoned if it turns out to be absolutely imcompatible 
with the most important comparative material, which is not the 
case. The analysis made in this paper is founded on the as- 
sumption that nothing but *Cy/fingtun need be seriously con- 
sidered. 

It follows from this that certain name-types can at once be 
ruled out. Kelston, So (3), shows the right consonants, but the 
constant e or a (?Anglo-Norman a for ¢) cannot reflect OE y, 
which in So would have given many 7 and w# spellings. The 
Ess C(hj/elveston (4) is still less suitable as a parallel. The vowel 
might of course be the common Ess e for OE y. But as 
the place has not been identified there is no relying on the 
initial consonant. There is every reason to reckon with a pa- 
latal here. ME Cyhelves- is a quite possible dialectal variant of 
Chalves- (found in Chawston, Beds (EPNS III, 65) etc.). 

The comparative material should also be restricted in another 
way. Everything like Kilnwick Percy, YER (5), must, as yet 
at least, be regarded as irrelevant. Some of the forms of Kil- 
vington show assimilation (/v > 47> 7). These are not particu- 
larly early. But the reduction may here and there have been 
much earlier. As a matter of fact w or / must have been liable 
in some positions to very early assimilation. <A single early 
form Leusinton shows that Lissington, Li, otherwise well re- 
corded as Lessinton, Lissinton in ME, must be derived from OE 
Léofsige (OE Compound Place-Names. in -zzg p. 61). There are 
not a few place-names whose normal ME form begins in K7/(L)zg-. 
One or more of these may perhaps be ultimately connected with 
Kilvington. The material I have collected so far does not, 
however, point to original identity of form. 

The comparative material which may at present be used for 
the explanation of Kilvington is consequently not very large. 
As will be seen presently, it does however open up many alter- 
natives. These will be pointed out in the following pages without 
any attempt at a definite conclusion. I shall only rule out those 
which seem quite improbable. 

As no OE noun or personal name can be found that corre- 
sponds exactly to Cy/fing-, it is certainly worth while to ascer- 
tain whether this sound-combination may not have arisen from 
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a fuller form in early OE, based on some well-known element. 
The OE zg compounds were often very clumsy polysyllables, 
in which phonetic reductions, often unparalleled in ordinary words, 
set in at an early date. Typical instances are Harlington, Mx 
(6), and Garrington, K (7). In Harlington the long vowel of 
flygered dropped out completely before DB, and in Garrington 
the second theme of Gdarweald is represented in ME only by 
-2v-.4 Other probable instances of such reductions are OE Zo 
Cudrincgdune, K, 824 BCS 378 (pre-Conquest); Orpington, K 
(cf. Dormston, Wo, zfra note 6); Methringham, Li; Darlington, 
Du; Darrington, Y (OE Compound Place-Names in -zmg pp. 59, 
91, 146); Yevington, Sx (ZACHRISSON, Mélanges de Philologie 
offerts 4 M. Johan Vising p. 190); Cardington, Beds (EPNS 
III, 89). 

Etymologies of this kind should of course only be suggested 
on the strength of reliable parallels or independent traces of the 
base-elements (in group-names). As regards the explanation of 
late OE *CydJfing two place-names particularly must be taken 
into account, i. e. Alton, Wo (7), and Alveston, Wa (8). The 
old forms of these names show that Eanwulfes-, Eanwulfing- 
could develop into A/fes-, Alfing- (probably <*Zalfes., Ealfing-) 
before the end of the OE period. Even in the earliest forms 
these place-names had, the w of Fanwulf was probably not 
pronounced. After the syncope of xu, -#/f- become -/f- by assi- 
milation. 

In my opinion nothing but phonetic tendencies determined 
the early development of the old forms of Alton and Alveston. 
It has sometimes been assumed that dithematic personal names 
and the corresponding petnames could interchange as place- 
name prefixes in OE. But no conclusive instance of this has 
been found’, and there is nothing to show that Z/f or Ealf 
was the pet form of Lanwulf.§ 

In some cases quite unrelated personal names seem to occur 
in one place-name, apparently owing to early changes of tenure. 
Cf. Bricklehampton, Wo, etc. (ZONF VII, 256). It is however 
hardly satisfactory to suppose that Alton as well as Alveston 
was associated with an early owner Eanwuif and a later owner’ 
Alf. Why did not 4/f come first and Eanwulf after him? 
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And it must be emphasized that even the interchange here re- 
ferred to was very rare indeed. 

Consequently Alton and Alveston should be derived from 
Eanwulf only, as has been done in EPNS IV, 70 and VI, XLn. 
In like manner the regular phonetic development of Cyz/e)- 
wulfing-, Cenwulfing- must have led to *Cylfing-, Céelfing-. Thus 
it seems quite possible that Kilvington may mean ‘the farm of 
Cyn(e)wulf’s sons’. Cenwulf is less likely. Cf. note 3 z/fra. 
But Kelston, So (3), is probably ‘Cénwulf’s farm’. As an un- 
stressed long vowel in an open syllable is liable to syncopation 
in polysyllabic place-names (cf. Harlington supra), it is also 
reasonable to reckon with Cyx(eJ/af in Kilvington and *Cen/af 
in Kelston.® 

It may be taken for granted that late OE *Cy/fing-, if it is 
really a contracted -zzg formation, need not have arisen in the 
way just discussed. A glance at the next few names will show 
that other comparisons also are theoretically possible. One of 
the forms of S. Kilvington, Y, has a zw instead of zw after / 
In Killingholme, Li (10), this feature plays a much greater part. 
The oldest forms seem to point to v, which is to some extent 
borne out by later spellings. But there is no relying on these 
spellings. In AN documents 4 and wv stand for both w and w. 
Thus the question arises whether Killingholme is really a pa- 
rallel of Kilvington. If w is original, it must be irrelevant. 
Original w» on the other hand may, but need not necessarily, 
indicate ultimate identity of the prefixes. 

The material at hand is not in favour of late OE *Cylwing-. 
The sound-combination cannot be immediately connected with 
any known element. Medial -wzg- in izg names is sometimes 
due to older -wining-. Cf. Pleguuiningham 883 BCS 408 (Lam- 
beth 1212) = Plegwingham 883 BCS 407 (Reg. Cant. C V). 
But if this is the explanation of -wzag-, Kzl- presents serious 
difficulties. It might be taken to be a Scandinavian name theme, 
or an OE one (presumably Céol-) turned into A7/- owing to 
Scandinavian influence, or an unrecorded OE element. None 
of these hypotheses can be substantiated. 

Nor are place-name parallels of any real help. Early ME 
Kelwing-, Kilwing- might be associated with the Ayleuue- of 
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Kelvedon Hatch, Ess (11), on the assumption that the medial ¢ 
was lost very early in the long -zzg formula. But what is the 
etymology of Kelvedon Hatch? The very unusual appearance 
of the prefix tells us at least that it must be a very rare, if 
not unique, formation which should not be looked for anywhere. 
For all that its explanation may be simple enough. As OE 
hléw seems to have had other senses than ‘tumulus’ (‘a hill, 
especially a rounded one, either natural or artificial’, EPN), the 
sense of the prefix may be ‘cow-hill’. Cf. Kelloe, Du, and 
Kellah, Nb, which contain Anglian ca/f (ce//) and hléw, hlaw 
(MAWER p. 125). As regards C¥-, cf. Kyo, Du, and Kyloe, Nb 
(MAWER p. 130 f.); for -e- before daz cf. ZACHRISSON, English 
Place-Names and River-Names containing the Primitive Germanic 
Roots *uvis, *vask p. 22 (OE Uuiscelea etc.). A stream name 
element might perhaps be thought of for Kelvedon Hatch, but 
hardly for Killingholme. The nearest streams must be more 
than half a mile away from the village, and seem to be mere 
marsh ditches. 

Much more may be said in favour of original f (v) in Kil- 
lingholme. Before the final assimilation -/v- seems to have been 
weakened into -/v-. It is not easy to illustrate this phonetic 
process by means of ordinary ME words. The well-known de- 
velopment of devle into deule and dele (JORDAN § 216) is not 
quite analogous. Selven > sen) in Northern dialects is a late 
change (ib. Anm. 1). And it must be kept in mind that the 
dialect of the Orrmulum shows no trace of a weakening of 7 
In spite of this I do not hesitate to interpret the material re- 
corded for Killingholme in the way just suggested. Other place- 
names give evidence of similar phenomena, though for some 
reason only occasionally. Cf. late forms of S. Kilvington and 
Kelston supra. Of particular interest are the three Killerbys in 
Y and Du (14, 15, 16). It may be mentioned that the prefix 
of these names is recorded elsewhere: Marishes, Y (13); Killerby 
al. Kilwardby, a lost Lei place; Kilverstone, Nf (Culuer(s)testuna 
DB); Culuerdestuna DB, in Sf; Killerwick, La; (Cf. GEVENICH 
p. 45 f.; EKWALL, PNLa p. 205; EPNS V, 103); Culliford-tree 
Hd, Do (Culuertestrichundredo 1196 Chancellor's Roll). In EPNS 
V the prefix of such names is connected with the DB personal 
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name Cyzluert. This seems possible, but if it is right, at least 
one of the explanations suggested there for Chz/uert must be 
given up. ON Kel-, the contracted form of Keizl-, might do 
for the Chzl- of Chiluert, but it could hardly have developed 
into Cxz/-, which is the normal early spelling in the place-names. 
In Studien zur englischen Namenkunde p. 53 f. BJORKMAN 
correctly distinguishes between Kelgrim, Chelloc < Kel-, Ketill- 
and Chzluert, and the distinction ought te have been made also 
in his earlier work Nordische Personennamen, p. 81. Neither 
can the theory that the -zwarvd- forms of the Killerbys show the 
influence of an Anglo-Scandinavian personal name, consisting of 
Ketill and OE -weard, be upheld, as such a hybrid has not been 
found independently. According to Dr SMITH (EPNS V, 104) 
they are due to confusion with OE -weard. In my opinion this 
confusion was the result of a purely phonetic tendency, i. e. the 
change fv > lw > U/l) found also in Killingholme and now and 
then in other place-names. As soon as -verdes- had become 
-werdes- the scribes introduced -wardes- also. Both types must 
have been familiar to them from place-names containing OE 
Eadweard and the like. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that the earliest 
ME form of Killingholme must have begun in KAz/wving-, not 
Kilwing-. Thus it may be looked upon as a parallel to Kil- 
vington. One reservation is however necessary. Its terminal is 
ON holmr (holmt). The prefix, too, is very likely to date from 
the Scandinavian period only. Kilvington on the other hand is 
almost certainly pre-Scandinavian. The importance of this di- 
stinction may be illustrated by means of the interesting form- 
series given in EPNS V for Marishes, Y (13). Instead of A7lu- 
erdes-, Culverthes- DB has Chilues-. It might be argued that, 
if the genitive of the element in question could appear at this 
early date as Chilues-, an -ing formation from it would very 
likely be reduced quite as early to Kzlvznmg-. Are Killingholme 
and Killington -zzg names corresponding to the genitival com- 
pounds Culverthesmersch, Killerby, etc.? There is no reason to 
answer this question in the affirmative. The possibility of a 
phonetic development of this kind is hardly proved by the two 
DB forms. If they were reliable indications of an early reduct- 
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ion, the prefix of Killingholme might possibly be taken to stand 
for Chtluerting-. But it would still be necessary to keep Kil- 
vington apart. There is nothing to show that the base of Kil- 
lerby and the related place-names existed in early OE, and 
Kilvington must, until strong evidence to the contrary is forth- 
coming, be looked upon as an old name. 

Before leaving the question whether and how late OE 
*Cylfing- (early ME Kilving-) can be accounted for if looked 
upon as a contracted form, I must also dispose of the theore- 
tically possible parallel implied in Kelvedon, Ess (12). In Cyx- 
faue- assimilation must have been early. Cf. OE ellefan < en- 
lefan etc. The corresponding -zzg prefix would consequently 
be *Cy(nJlafing > Cylfing-. Kelvedon is however without any 
practical value as a parallel. Like Kelvedon Hatch supra it 
must contain some very rare element. Cyn/aue- cannot be a 
personal name. It is neither the genitive nor the patronymic 
of Cynelaf.? It could not well be suggested that the place-name 
preserves some archaic inflexion of this personal name. In other 
cases names in -/a@f take a normal genitive in -es.*° Cf. parti- 
cularly the very old Angenlabeshaam in the same district (692 
BCS 81). To judge by other ME place-name forms the -zvg- 
of Cyn(c)lafing- might be weakened to -e-. But there are no 
instances as early as this. A feminine personal name Cynelaf 
is unrecorded and unlikely, and Cyxelufu goes against the forms. 
I do not know what Cyz/aue- means. It seems however ad- 
visable to understand -/aue- as a form of the common feminine 
word /a@f ‘what is left, remnant, remains, relic, inheritance, etc.’. 
The word had a rare by-form /éf in OE (see BOSWORTH-TOLLER), 
obviously due to the influence of the related verb /2fan. The 
@(c) forms of Kelvedon may of course be due to early weakening 
of a. One would however if possible find a less vague explanat- 
ion. There is no compound cyae/la@f on record. But the type 
is well evidenced (cynegerd ‘sceptre’, -gi/d ‘a king’s compensat- 
ion’, -kam ‘villa regia’, etc.) What makes me inclined to look 
for the solution in this direction is the fact that there is an 
ancient burial ground at Kelvedon, formerly known as ‘Barrow 
Field’, where important finds have been made (VCHEss I, 326 f.). 
This is an indication of things in which the Anglo-Saxons were 

Q— 32236. Studia neophilologica 193% — 1932. 
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probably interested, and for which the word /éf would be a 
very apt description. The supposed association of the idea 
‘kingly’ with the barrows or their contents does not seem extra- 
vagant. 

However this may be, Kelvedon has hardly anything to teach 
us as regards the explanation of Kilvington. It will be seen 
that of all the alternatives that have presented themselves in 
this somewhat detailed discussion of the possible origins of a 
contracted *Cylfing-, only the one based on the personal names 
Cyn{e/wulf, -laf is really worth reckoning with. The few place- 
name students who have hitherto pronounced an opinion on 
Kilvington and Killingholme (GEVENICH p. 48, A. H. SMITH in 
EPNS V, 200), have only considered the possibility of a non- 
contracted form. This simplification of the problem is hardly 
permissible. On the other hand a solution seems to be possible 
also on the assumption of a primitive OE *Cy/fing- for Kilving- 
ton. It is however diametrically opposed to the one suggested 
in the works just mentioned. 

The base has been taken to be a personal name *C}3//a. 
Such a name might possibly be inferred from a word-stem 
*kulb-, kolb-, found in various Germanic dialects. But in OE 
there are no traces of personal names formed from this stem, 
and elsewhere there is nothing definite to use as parallel ma- 
terial. A DB tenant was called Cuu/f. SKEAT took this to be 
the base of Culpho, Sf, which will be discussed z#z/ra (PNSf 
p. 69). Culpho does not contain a personal name. But SKEAT's 
explanation of Cuu/f as an Anglo-Norman variant of Ca#peulf 
is convincing. The traces in other Germanic dialects of personal 
names possibly derived from u/b-, £o/b- are too uncertain and 
far-fetched parallels to be of any importance. RYGH has a 
Kolfsrud (Norske Gaardnavne III, 234). But Ko/fs- is probably 
a dialectal form of Aa/fs-, the genitive ot Ka/fr, a common 
personal name. FORSTEMANN records a few place-names which 
he derives from a personal name *Ko/6o (cf. OHG kolbo ‘club’ 
etc.), i. e. Kolmsdorf an der Aurach (Bavaria), spelled Cholben- 
dorf in the 8th c.; ?Colberg (Thuringia): Kolbendorf 1150; Kul- 
bing (Bavaria): Cholpingun, Chuolpingun 1050 (Altdeutsches 
Namenbuch I, 366; II: 1, 1711). But such formations may 
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equally well contain OHG kolbo as a noun, descriptive of some 
topographical feature. As regards Kulbing there is also a pho- 
netic difficulty. OHG -(uJo- and modern -z- point to Germanic 
-0-. Cf. note 3 z#%fra. The Swedish place-name Kélvarp (Ky/f- 
Juetlorp) 1546, Koluet(orp) 1546) is explained from a by-name 
*Kolva, presumably identical with OSw &ylva ‘club’, or a per- 
sonal name *Xylve, in Sveriges Ortnamn, Alvsborgs lan IX: 1, 
223.** There is however the same uncertainty here as in the 
case of the OHG parallel Kolbendorf. 

There is consequently very little to prove the existence of 
an OE personal name in Cul, Colf-, Cy/f-. It might be argued 
that *o/b- was a rare variant of the stem, and that consequently 
other related material should also be taken into account. This 
would however only lead to further doubt. One instance may 
serve to illustrate this. An unidentified place often mentioned 
in OE sources bore the name Clofeshos 742 BCS 162 (orig.), 
@t Clofes hoo 822 Chr&A, etc. This certainly contains Germanic 
*klub-, klob-, a variant of kulb-, kolb-. The element might 
perhaps be explained as a personal name. But there is at least 
as much to be said in favour of a noun *clof. 

OE Cylfantun in King Alfred's Will (17) does not mean 
‘the farm of *Cy/fa’. It is as far as I can see identical with 
Kilton, So (18). The idea of identifying Cy/fantun with Kilton 
is not new. It is taken as a matter of course by GEVENICH 
(Die englische Palatalisierung etc. p. 47) and tentatively suggested 
by HARMER (Select English Historical Documents of the 9th and 
1oth Centuries p. 95). From a geographical point of view the 
identification would suit the case perfectly. The series e¢ Ca- 
rumtune. ‘4 et Cylfantune.4 et Burnhamme.4 @t Wedmor in 
BCS 553 corresponds exactly with Carhampton, Kilton, Burn- 
ham, and Wedmor in So. The identification cannot be rejected 
on account of the fact that Kilton is not a royal manor in DB. 
Such an argument would also make it impossible to identify 
@t Burnhamme with Burnham. As regards Kilton there is 
however no need to insist on the identification. If it is not 
the Cylfantun of King Alfred’s will, it is an exact duplicate 
of it. 

Kilton in situated close by Kilve (19). As Kilve cannot well 
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be an elliptical formation from Kilton, it must consist of so- 
mething else than a personal name. The relation between Kil- 
ton and Kilve is the same as that between Brompton, So (S7x- 
netona DBEx) and Brown (im Brunan 854 BCS 476), where the 
topographical contact rules out even the personal name Bria 
(see EKWALL, Studies on English Place- and Personal Names 
p. 63). 

Kilve is obviously an old nature name which could also be 
compounded with the habitative terminal 7#z. The element which 
lies behind Kilve must also have been a suitable base for geo- 
nymic -zzg formations. From a purely formal point of view such 
a derivative may obviously be taken to enter into Kilvington and 
probably also into Killingholme. But there is still the question 
whether the explanation would suit the case topographically. The 
meaning of Kilve must be ascertained as precisely as possible 
before it can be utilized to explain other place-names. It must 
of course be accounted for together with all formally comparable 
parallels. So far I have only been able to find three that can 
be directly associated with Kilve, i.e. Cy/f hongra, Berks; Culpho, 
Sf; and Reculver, K (20, 21, 22). 

The first of these names is not very useful. The place has 
not been identified. The initial consonant is perhaps é. If it 
is, the prefix may be a form of the word ‘calf. The normal 
OE form is cealf, but also ce/f occurs. Ceéf is generally ex- 
plained as a late variant of cea/f (BULBRING § 314, LUICK § 279). 
I have no doubt that this explanation is in the main correct. 
But there is also another possibility. As the word is an old 
os- es- stem, z- mutated forms may be reckoned with. Cf. OE 
gasl, gest ‘ghost’, klaw, hléw ‘mound’, and particularly /amdé, 
lemb ‘lamb’. It is difficult to account for such place-names as 
Kelloe, Du (Ke/flax 1170 MAWER), Kellah, Nb (ME Kel/aw, 
Calflawe MAWER), unless it is assumed that OE (Anglian) ce/f 
(7-mutation, BULBRING § 175) is the base. In the WS patois 
the corresponding form would be mainly ée/f, which might ac- 
count for some of the forms mentioned above, but also *¢ze/f> 
*ty/f. As neither ¢ve/f nor ¢y/f is on record, I am inclined to 
believe that cy/f hongra is a parallel to Kilve. But the other 
alternative cannot be ruled out. 
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In Culpho the terminal is OE 40% ‘projecting ridge of land, 
promontory’. The /forms in DB are certainly misleading and 
must be due to one or other of the tendencies discussed by 
ZACHRISSON in Some Instances of Latin Influence on English 
Place-Nomenclature p. 18—28. In Reculver the OE forms are 
some sort of continuation of a pre-English name. The material 
recorded for Reculver seems to record a rare and interesting 
phenomenon, i. e. the interchange of Celtic and English forms 
of the same stem in a place-name. 

Both Culpho and Reculver are obviously formed from the 
same IE root, the Germanic form of which is *ku/b-, kolb-.* 
The recorded words belonging here are well-known: OHG kolbo 
‘club, butt-end, cudgel’; OWN £0/fr ‘trunk of a tree, bolt, clapper, 
(blunt) arrow’; OWN &yJfi, ky/fa, ‘club etc.’ To explain Culpho 
one must assume that OE originally had a word corresponding 
to OWN koél/fr or OHG kolbo. The regular OE form would 
be *culf, culfa. The stem-vowel -z- is normal. Cf. OE ful, 
wulf, murnan, furdor, etc., in which OE has also -a- (LUICK 
§ 78). The recorded Germanic words of this stem all denote 
rounded or lumpy objects, and primitive OE *cxz/f/a) must also 
have had more or less of these implications. Probably it ge- 
nerally denoted a club. All the words mentioned were no doubt 
in use also as descriptive terms for localities with rounded con- 
tours. It is not particularly easy to illustrate this use of the 
stem &u/lb-, kolb- in Germanic languages. RYGH has a few 
possible cases of OWN &o/fr denoting a hill, e. g. Kolbergaunet 
al. Kolven; Kolvereid (Norske Gaardnavne XV, 278, 384). But 
the forms are not quite reliable. The scarcity or absence of 
Koffr as a hill-name in Norway is probably due to the fact that 
the dialects have happened to favour other forms of the stem. 
Klub6 and Klubben are very common hill-names in the Gaard- 
navne. Better parallels are found in Sweden. Kélva (< OSw 
Kylfa), a farm name that must originally have denoted a hill, 
occurs in Aland (Uppsala lin) and Harnésand (Vasternorrlands 
lan).*3. In Sweden, just as in Norway, A7/uéé plays a much 
greater part than Kolv-, Ky/v- as a designation for hills. 

At Culpho there is no hill of considerable size. The map 
shows that the ground rises a little NE and ‘5S of the place. 
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But if there was a height which could be characterized as a 
hoh, the noun *cz/f in a wider sense must also have been applic- 
able to it. The etymological sense of 40/4 was probably ‘heel’ 
(EPN s.v.). For all that the contours of a 40/4 need not have 
been very well-marked. In like manner the lexicographical sense 
of words like Aamor (Hamer, La, EKWALL p. 57), Aéafod, *culf, 
etc., is somewhat misleading. 

It is certainly permissible to judge of the topography of 
Reculver in the same way. Just W. of Reculver the ground 
rises above 50 ft. within a sharp curve of the contour-line. It 
will be seen that this explanation of the meaning of Reculver 
is different from the one suggested by BRADLEY (Essays and Stud- 
ies I, 22). According to BRADLEY, Regu/éium meant ‘promont- 
ory’, from gulba, a beak, with a Celtic prefix va- or ro-, corre- 
sponding to the Latin fvo-. To my mind the notion ‘pointed’ 
should be considered irrelevant here. It is true that the re- 
corded old Celtic words available for the explanation of Regxl- 
bium seem to denote pointed objects (OlIr gu/ban ‘aculeum’, 
gulba ‘rostrum’, OW gilbim ‘acumen’, Corn. gi/b ‘foratorium’). 
It is however probable that these words should not be applied 
too mechanically to a place-name which must be much older 
than the glosses. One of the results of PERSSON’s thorough dis- 
cussion of the IE root *gelebh-, to which the Germanic words 
for ‘club’ belong (Beitrage zur indogermanischen Wortforschung 
p. 77), is that the Celtic glosses just mentioned must be con- 
sidered to stand apart in one way or other. They must either 
go back to an entirely unrelated root *ge/ebh-, or else represent 
a specialization of meaning of the root from which the Germanic 
words are derived. 

However this may be, Reculver is certainly best explained 
on the assumption that the old forms give evidence of a Celtic 
stem *gu/b- and a Germanic stem cu/6- of the same ultimate 
origin and meaning.’* It seems safe to reckon with a certain 
continuity in the tradition of placenames even where different 
peoples mixed. Why was not Regulbium adopted as *Rezulf 
by the Anglo-Saxons? According to BRADLEY (/. cv. p. 22), the 
explosive g of primitive OW was turned into & by them, be- 
cause their own language had only spirantic 7. Such a sound- 
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substitution was at any rate not normal when Celtic place-names 
containing intervocalic g passed into OE. The normal rendering 
of the sound may be illustrated by some names based on primi- 
tive Celtic *brigo-, briga- ‘high’. In Bredon, Wo (OE SBreodun), 
and Bredon, Lei (OE Briudun), lenation and disappearance of 
g had apparently taken place before the adoption. Cf. IPN 
p. 25. Similarly the extended form *Srigant- must have be- 
come something like *Bren(n)- (cf. W bren-in ‘king’) at a very 
early date. Otherwise it could not have taken the form Beorn- 
in OE Beornice ‘Bernicians’. On the other hand, in the river- 
name Brent, which also contains *Brigant- (EKWALL, River- 
Names p. 51), the guttural was represented in OE by 37 (Are. 
gente, Breguntford). The different treatment of original Celtic 
£ 1s obviously due to adoption at different periods. Where 
Celts and Anglo-Saxons lived comparatively long together, re- 
ductions became current also in the speech of the latter; where 
the Celts disappeared at an early date, only the older forms 
were known to them. Aegu/ézum would naturally belong to the 
earlier stratum of loan-words, and to judge by OE Breguntford, 
it ought to have become *Rezu/f. The irregular c is in my 
opinion due to the existence in primitive OK of the word *cu/f 
found in Culpho. The OE word superseded its Celtic equival- 
ent, just as ON stezmn wholly or partly took the place of OE 
stan in Stantin when English place-names became known to the 
Scandinavians.'® The interchange between Stantun and Steintin 
in the early forms of many northern Stantons may be accounted 
for in two ways. In some cases the Scandinavians probably 
just translated S¢antin into their own language. In others it 
may be supposed that the characteristic appearance of such a 
locality made them form the name S¢ezwtin more or less inde- 
pendently. The idea underlying a place-name may have found 
expression in one language as well as in another. The latter 
way of looking upon the place-names of districts where early 
race-mixture occurred, has apparently not been common among 
place-name students. Still it would seem that many a form 
series can only be satisfactorily accounted for as the result of 
a parallelism of English and Scandinavian name-formations. Cf. 
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e. g. my remarks on Stonegrave, Y (OE Compound Place-Names 
in -wg p. 109; ZONF VII, 255). 

Similar phenomena must be taken into account in explaining 
place-names which were in use in districts where Celts and 
Anglo-Saxons met. Here, however, they will be only very ra- 
rely demonstrable, owing to the great difference between the 
languages and the scarcity of the material, which very seldom 
goes back to the time of the fluctuation. One case is probably 
Croome, Wo, the oldest forms of which apparently express the 
idea ‘crooked’ in Celtic and English words (cf. the present 
writer, Studia Neophilologica I, 133; EKWALL, EPNS VI, XL). 
Regulbtum and Reculf should no doubt be interpreted in the 
same way. Otherwise the form-series will be without meaning. 

An element related to the *cu/f which is certainly found in 
Culpho and which in my opinion also crops up in the OE forms 
of Reculver, will also account for Kilve. If there was a pri- 
mitive OE noun *cu/f, formally identical with ON £ééfr, it is 
natural to infer that also ON y/fa < *kulbion- had an English 
equivalent, i. e. *cy/fe ‘a club’. Just S of Kilve there is a large 
and conspicuous hill, for which *cy/fe must have been a very 
apt word. Towards Kilton, which is situated about a mile E 
of Kilve, this hill flattens out a little. Probably only the well- 
marked central mass at Kilve was originally called *Cy/fe. Later 
on the designation came to include also its lower continuation 
towards Kilton. It seems altogether unnecessary to assume that 
there was another *Cy/fe at Kilton, independent of the one at 
Kilve.”® 

The last question to answer is whether Kilvington and Kil- 
lingholme can be looked upon as geonymic -zzg names, derived 
from primitive OE *cu/f or *cy/fe. As regards Killingholme, 
the phonetic problem discussed above must to some extent make 
conclusions uncertain. I shall treat it as an exact parallel of 
Kilvington. To judge by the maps, Killingholme is situated in 
a low-lying district. It is true that both N. and S. Killingholme 
are within a somewhat higher stretch of ground than the sur- 
rounding parts. But there can be nothing but very gentle slopes 
on all sides of the two villages. Kilvington in Nt is in a low 
tract of country. The ground around it must in the main be 
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quite flat. At N. Kilvington, Y, there are two rather flat pla- 
teaus of higher ground well away from the village in a NE 
direction. S. Kilvington on the other hand lies even lower than 
its surroundings close by Cod Beck. It would be useful to know 
which of the two places is the older, for one of them must be 
looked upon as a secondary unit of land, which took its name 
from the other. Unfortunately there is no way of deciding this 
question. Both are recorded in DB as independent vills. 

There is consequently nothing like the hill at Kilve in these 
localities. They represent altogether different types of terrain. 
For all that derivation from OE *cudf, cylfe is as likely as any 
other explanation. The topography at Culpho, which must con- 
tain OE *cu/f, has nothing particularly characteristic about it. 
It is natural to suppose that *cu/f, cylfe could originally only 
denote very well-marked hills. But this characteristic need not 
have been preserved. It has been noted that e. g. OE dum ‘down, 
hill’ was often used of a very slight slope (EPN p. 23). Another 
possibility must also be borne in mind. A *cu/f or cylfe need 
not have been of considerable dimensions. It may have denoted 
a quite small hillock or mound in some cases. This is parti- 
cularly probable in flat country, where even a slight irregularity 
of ground is at once noticeable and considered a distinctive 
feature. 

It must be admitted that the occurrence in England of such 
old place-names as Culpho and Kilve shows that there is a possi- 
bility to account for Kilvington which has hitherto been left 
out of account altogether. Similarly I hope to have shown that, 
if a patronymic origin is ascribed to Kilvington, the mechanical 
reconstruction of the OE form from the ME spellings is not 
likely to lead to a believable etymology. And Kilvington (like 
every other intrinsically ambiguous case known to me) affords 
no possibility of excluding either the geonymic or the patro- 
nymic derivation’?, as both of them lead back to English ele- 
ments that are either well-known or can be easily reconstructed ", 
i.e. the personal names Cy2(e)wulf, Cyn(e/laf on the one hand 
and OE *cu/f ‘club’ on the other. 


Uppsala, April 1932. Sigurd Karlstrom. 
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Notes. 


* This paper was read to the Philological Society of Uppsala on March 
21, 1932. The alterations made for the purpose of publication are slight. 
On the whole I have not found it desirable to attempt greater conciseness 
in the printed version. Some points have called for a more detailed dis- 
cussion. 

? For the abbreviations used in this paper cf. my book Old English 
Compound Place-Names in -ing. 

3 The assumption of a patronymic *Cé/ingas for Kilvington (or even 
a genitive *Cé/fes- for Kelston supra p. 126) is hardly warranted by such a 
doubtful parallel as the German place-name Kulbing < CA(uJolpingun supra 
Pp. 130. 

4 WALLENBERG raises the question whether the ME forms of Garrington 
may not after all be derived from OE Gdarwine (Kentish Place-Names p. 
315). As far as I can see, none of the ME forms points unmistakeably to 
anything at all. But OE Garwaldingtun does point to Garweald and, like 
Hygereding tum it outweighs all the ME material. Of the two 13th c. 
spellings which are not quite of the common type (Garewynton, Garinwinton’\, 
the former should be excluded at once. An e may appear after the Gar 
of Garweald quite as well as after the Gar of Garwine. As for Garin- 
winton’ it is obviously one of the few forms that need not be relied upon. 
To base the etymology on this single form would moreover be highly 
improbable from another point of view. In 1015 the place was still called 
Garwaldingtun. The name-tradition might of course have been broken after 
that date. But a new name would hardly have been of the -sng/ién type. 
A believer in the Garwine theory must prove that such names could still 
be formed in the rith century. 

5 Like every other feature of OE place-name morphology the pheno- 
menon in question cannot be traced merely by means of ME or second- 
rate charter material. 

¢ The question whether certain genitival place-name prefixes should be 
looked upon as pet names combining characteristic parts of both themes 
of the corresponding full names or phonetically reduced forms of the full 
names themselves, is too complicated to be discussed in detail here. ! 
admit that such a place-name as Wormleighton, Wa (@¢ Wirlmaniehttune 
956 BCS 947) may contain a dithematic short name for Wilmer, Wilmund 
etc. (IPN p. 173), though the combination of the element with ford in the 
boundary formula fo wy/man forda (998 GrawfC VIII, near Wormleighton) 
shows that caution is necessary. In *Wzlma the weak inflexion might be 


considered as an indication of hypochorism. But *£a/f for Eanwulf has 
not even this recommendation. Thus RITTER’s explanation of Ceolmes gemere 
BCS 1241 as ‘Céolhelm’s boundary’ will be the only one possible until 
*Ceolm (or sufficiently close parallels of 1t) has been found independently 
(cf. the present writer, Studia Neophilologica I, 135). Dormeston, Wo (OE 
Deormodes ealdtun, DB and ME JDormestun, -ton) means quite simply 
‘Deormiad’s farm’, or possibly ‘Deormad’s (Deorhelm’s) farm’ as explained in 
EPNS IV, 195, but not ‘Deormia’s (* Deorm’s) farm’. 

7 In the case of Alton the question 1s further complicated by the -ag 


derivation. A family of Zanwulfingas may of course have been displaced 
by other owners. But the change would hardly have found an expression 
in the formation of a new -z7g name at this late date (between 1022 and 
1086). Cf. note 4 supra. 
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® The interchange of ¢ and a in the ME forms of Kelston is however 
a somewhat disconcerting feature. The modern form seems to point to ME 
OE) #. If this is really the case, the a-forms must be looked upon as AN 
spellings kept longer than usual in the monastic documents which record 
the name. On the whole this interpretation seems at present more satis- 
factory than any other. A substratum containing OE @ might of course 
be reckoned with. This assumption would however leave the development 
of the vowel unexplained, to say nothing of its difficulties from an etymo- 
logical point of view. 

9 Other ways of compounding a personal name with a terminal are in 
my opinion out of the question. Cf. Studia Neophilologica I, 135; ZONF 
VII, 252. 

" The Kentish Zunlafahirst 804 BCS 316, on tun laf hirste 850 BCS 
459 is recorded only in very late copies, and may perhaps mean something 
else than ‘*7uzn/af’s copse’, the explanation favoured by Searle. 

* Cf. also K6lvatorp in Gudhem (Skaraborgs lan), for which I have no 
old material. 

= The numerous variants of this root, e. g. the one apparently found in 
OE clofes hoh supra, need not be considered here. 

3] owe these parallels to Prof. J. SAHLGREN of Uppsala. 

4 BRADLEY'S explanation of the name is founded on the assumption that 
some of the OE forms are corrupt. The remarks on Reculver made in 
this paper also presuppose that the -zz- has no etymological significance. 
A possible explanation of it is given by ZACHRISSON (English Place-Names 
and River-Names containing the Primitive Germanic Roots *zzs, *vask, 
p. 54). To take -ss- to mean # < Celtic #, would be to dispose of every 
possibility of interpreting Reculver. OE # for Celtic is also difficult. 

Ss The objection that even Recu/f is not quite English, does not carry 
much weight. The people who used the form cannot be trusted to have 
cared more about linguistic accuracy than such descendants of theirs who 
turned écrevisse and coutelas into crayfish and curtleax. But it may be a 
mere matter of chance that the Re- was kept. It is generally admitted that 
the less important parts of Celtic place-name formulas were often disregarded 
by the Anglo-Saxons. Particularly it may be supposed that a whole-sale 
suppression of Celtic particles took place. As a matter of fact very few 
place-names of the type Archenfield, He, < Art-conium (OE Compound 
Place-Names in -zmg p. 106), are on record. If Chevin, Y (OE on Scefinge) 
is correctly explained as *is Cefn ‘below the ridge’ (EKWALL, PNLa p. 264), 
it shows the working of this tendency at a comparatively late date, for 
Chevin presupposes the existence of OE forms in C. The absence of 7- is 
normal. Cf. OE jfosto/ < Latin afostolus etc. Thus it is possible that Celtic 
Regulbium might have taken the form *Cu/f (¢0 Cul/fe) in OE. This is of 
course no hint for place-name students to understand e. g. the common 
place-name Heath as an English adaptation of *7s Ce? (cf. /scoed, W, ‘below 
(at) the wood’). But as regards the relation of English and Celtic elements 
in place-names I find it advisable to adhere to an opinion not very different 
from the one expressed by MAWER in 1920: ‘In dealing with many names... 
which, so far as the evidence goes, can be readily explained as of English 
origin, one has the uneasy feeling that these apparently genuine English 
names may really be etymological perversions of Celtic names’ (PNNb and 
Du p. XVI). 

** There are a few Celtic place-names which bear a superficial resem- 
blance to Kilve, e.g. Cilfai al. Kilvey, Glam (A¢/veye 1326 Pat); Kelve, Ir 
(Kelne 1289 Cal. of Papal Reg., Letters I). Though I have not been able 
as yet to form an opinion as to the meaning of these and some others, I 
do not hesitate to consider them irrelevant. The relation between the ele- 
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ments found in Kilve and Culpho is obviously analogous to that between 
ON kylfa (kyff) and &dlfr, and Culpho can have nothing to do with 
Celtic place-names like those mentioned. Besides, if Kilve was originally 
wholly or partly a Celtic place-name, the obvious topographical implication 
of it would point rather to a Celtic substratum of the gu/é type as in Ae- 
pulbium. 

7 Only a thorough comparison of a very large number of similar cases 
may ultimately give some grounds for a decision. 

* The various alternatives touched upon in the course of the discussion 
which are founded upon foreign or hypothetical material or debatable sound. 
changes, are of very small plausibility as compared with these. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


Un exemple ancien du francais crabe, fém. 


Dans un article, publié ici méme, I, p. 125 et intitulé: Un changement 
de genre imposé par l’Académie francaise, M. A. SJOGREN a montré com- 
ment le mot crade est devenu masculin dans le francais commun, littéraire 
et parlé. C’est le genre féminin auquel on s’attend, 4 cause de la finale 
du mot; crade figure, effectivement, comme féminin dans nombre de dic- 
tionnaires du XVIIlIe siécle consultés par M. Sjégren, et il a gardé ce genre 
jusqu’A nos jours dans les parlers populaires de la céte septentrionale de 
la France. M. Sjogren regrette de n’avoir trouvé aucun exemple ancien de 
crabe ou le genre soit indiqué. Le hasard de mes lectures m’a permis de 
relever, dans un texte médiéval, un exemple qui nous renseigne sur le 
genre du mot. On lit dans les Contes moralisés de Nicole Bozon, rédigés 
peu de temps aprés 1320, p. 16, § 10:? 

Un pesson de la mier ge est appelle crabbe st ad mout des piez. Le 
lievere ne ad ge quatre, st correit le lievere plus de vote en quatre ke la 
crabbe ne freit en vynt e guatre. 

Comme on le voit, crade est ici du féminin, et c’est 1A sans aucun 
doute le genre primitif du mot. I] faudra donc rectifier l'article que |’édi- 
teur de Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfr. Worterbuch a consacré a notre mot. 
M. LOMMATZSCH, qui a pourtant connu l'étude de M. Sjégren, désigne 
crabe comme masculin en ancien frangais, bien qu’il n’en cite aucun exemple 
ou soit indiqué le genre. 


* Société des anc. textes frangais, 1889. 
J. MELANDER. 


Reviews. 


Einfihrung in das Studium der altfranzosischen Sprache. Zum Selbst- 
unterricht fiir den Anfanger, von Dr. Karl Voretsch. Sechste Auflage. Nie. 
meyer, Flalle 1972, xv + g16 pages. 

Le chiffre qu’on lit sur la nouvelle édition de l’excellent manuel de M. 
Voretsch témoigne assez de la popularité bien méritée dont jouit son livre 
parmi les jeunes romanistes. En effet, on ne saurait imaginer une méthode 
qui réponde mieux au terme Linfiihrung que celle que M. Voretsch a 
choisie pour son livre. Il met tout de suite un texte sous les yeux du 
commengant et le choix qu'il a fait du Voyage de Charlemagne me parait 
trés réussi A tous les égards. La premiére laisse de ce texte, comprenant 
31 vers, est soumise a l’examen le plus minutieux. Chaque vers fait, pour 
ainsi dire, l’objet d’un chapitre et chaque mot d’un paragraphe. Phonétique 
historique, morphologie, syntaxe, versification, tout y est, et les remarques 
littéraires et historiques ne manquent pas non plus. Cet examen, qui va 
jusqu’éa la page 154, est suivi d’un exposé systématique de la phonétique 
historique, résumant (et développant de temps en temps) les commentaires 
auxquels la laisse I avait donné lieu. 

Suivent les laisses II—XV et L—LIV toujours avec des explications 
abondantes que l’auteur a pourtant pu restreindre un peu, grace aux con- 
naissances que l’étudiant aura acquises par la lecture de la premiére partie 
du livre. La quatri¢éme partie est un tableau de la phonétique, de la 
morphologie et de la syntaxe du texte examiné, et dans une cinquicme, 
enfin, l'auteur donne des renseignements brefs mais précis sur les dialectes 
de l'ancien francais. Une riche bibliographie et un glossaire terminent 
le livre. 

Ce livre est l’ceuvre non seulement d’un romaniste éminent mais aussi 
d’un éminent professeur qui par une riche expérience est arrivé A la 
méthode qu'il suit. Dans sa forme actuelle, cet ouvrage préte 4 l’étudiant 
qui commence ses études de philologie francaise la meilleure aide qu'il 
puisse désirer. 

Bien que la grammaire de I’ancien francais soit sans doute, dans toute 
la philologie romane, le champ le mieux exploré, il reste pourtant méme 
14 pas mal de problémes A résoudre, de questions sur lesquelles les opinions 
sont divergentes. C’est surtout sur des points de ce genre que portent les 
observations que j'ai faites en lisant le livre de M. Voretsch et dont je 
consigne ici quelques-unes dans l’espoir qu’elles pourront étre de quelque 
utilité pour la septiéme édition, qui sans doute ne se fera pas longtemps 
attendre. 
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P. 10. Si la transcription dagkes (ng = y) est juste et si ling, bongs 
peuvent l’étre, par contre cordngne, pleingne ne le sont certainement pas. 
Il aurait fallu écrire cordne, pleine. — P. 14. Il faut changer extverunt en 
extrunt. De méme p. 211. Cf. p. 126. — P. 18. Il aurait fallu relever 
que la persistance de la voyelle finale dans Carolus n’est pas due seulement 
au groupe de consonnes qui la précéde, mais aussi au caractére proparoxyton 
du mot. — P. 21. Je ne crois pas que le passage monisterium > moutier soit 
si naturel que paraft le penser M. Voretsch. Est-il probable qu’un ? proto- 
nique non initial doive tomber devant un groupe de consonnes qui demande 
en position initiale une voyelle d’appui prosthétique? Est-il probable, aussi, 
que # doive disparaftre devant s encore A une époque aussi tardive qu’aprés 
la chute de la protonique non initiale? L'auteur date la disparition de 
devant s du IIe siécle avant J..Ch. Cette loi aurait par conséquent agi 
durant plusieurs si¢cles. Pour moi, je regarde monisterium et ministe- 
vium comme inexpliqués, mais je suppose que, déja dans le latin vulgaire, 
ils ont subi une influence quelconque qui les a réduits A minsterium, 
monsterium. Je me permets de renvoyer A un article sur le préfixe mes- 
dans le francais, que j'ai publié dans le Nord. Tidskr. f. Filologi 1918 et 
dans lequel je rends compte en détail de mon opinion sur ces deux mots. 
— P. 24. I] aurait été bon d’appuyer sur le fait que le génitif sans préposi- 
tion ne s’emploie que de noms de personnes (propres ou appellatifs) az 
singulier et se rapportant a une personne déterminée. — \\ me parait inutile 
de faire figurer ici les expressions destre part la citet et par som Lalbe, 
dont la derniére trouve son explication p. 259. — P. 28. Au lieu de parler 
de ravoir, il aurait fallu indiquer ici l'usage si fréquent en ancien francais 
de séparer ve- du verbe auquel il appartient, pour l’attacher a |’auxiliaire ou, 
s'il s'agit d’un infinitif, A l’auxiliaire modal. — P. 33. L'auteur ne dit pas 
que c’est par suite de sa position atone qu’s” devient @ et non pas i — 
P. 37. L'auteur ne fait pas de différence entre la proclise et l’enclise. Si 
mum, tum, sum étaient enclitiques, ils perdraient leur 7, mais la position 
proclitique ne comporte pas la chute de cette consonne. Je crois donc que 
ces formes sont réguliéres par rapport 4 la disparition de 1’#, et quant a 
meam etc., je crois que m est tombé pendant que les formes étaient encore 
dissyllabiques. — P. 48. La facgon dont M. Voretsch explique I's de zsnel 
ne convaincra guére personne. — P. 64. Que ce ne soit que I’a libre qui 
passe 4 ¢ en position protonique non initiale me parait pour le moins douteux. 
Vasselage témoigne contre pareille supposition et chevalerie s’explique facile- 
ment par l’influence de cheva/,. — II parait que l'auteur regarde l’amuissement 
de r final comme la régle et la persistance de cette consonne comme excep- 
tionnelle, ce qui est en contradiction avec la loi donnée p. 166. — P. 65. 
Supposer en latin vulgaire une métathése -for >-tro est A mon avis inutile. 
Imperatro—imperatore serait une déclinaison singuli¢re. It. guwattro, esp. 
cuatro, au contraire, présentent une métathése toute naturelle, amenée par 
le besoin de mettre ces formes d’accord avec la structure normale des mots 
de ces langues. — P. 72. Je ne crois pas qu’on puisse mettre fertium> 
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fiers en parité avec medium>mi, pretiat> prise etc. ou l’e se trouve en 
contact immédiat avec un yod ou une consonne mouillée. Et lorsque 
l'auteur dit, p. 73, que o est traité de méme, on se demande ce qu'il pense 
d’orge, d’esfors et de moce. Tiers et les formes de développement analogue 
énumérées par M. Meyer-Liibke, Hist. fr. Gram. § 58, présentent un pro- 
bléme qui attend encore sa solution. — P. 95. Je ne vois pas la raison 
pour laquelle M. Voretsch attribue le sens du plus-que-parfait a seés¢# du v. 
10. — P. 136. La réduction sostros >moz ne s'explique guére suffisamment 
par la position atone. Je crois qu’il faut partir des cas ot Je mot suivant 
commengait par une voyelle. Je cite & ce propos |’explication que j'ai 
tentée dans un article parue dans Stud. Mod. Sprdkvetenskap utg. af Nyfil. 
Sallskapet 1 Stockh. II p. 161. »Dans ce cas (devant une voyelle) zostre 
devenait au singulier, par suite de |'élision, monosyllabique. Or, on voulait 
au pluriel une forme qui correspondit au singulier 4 |'égard du volume du 
mot aussi bien ici que lorsque le mot suivant commengait par une consonne. 
A nostre pere correspondait originairement mostres peres mais A mostr ami 
nostres amis. On tendait alors a réduire mostres amis en supprimant la syl- 
labe finale, ce qui amenait la disparition de re et la réduction du groupe 
sts en gs. La forme oz, qui ainsi avait pris naissance dans un cas spécial, 
fut bientét employée aussi devant une consonne. Elle était par sa briéveté 
beaucoup plus propre a4 servir comme forme atone que nostfres». P. I4I. 
La forme du manuscrit c#fez est par Koschwitz transcrite par comperrez, 
transcription préférable, 4 mon avis, au comparres de M. Voretsch, ow I'a 
ne trouve guére d’explication satisfaisante. — P. 214. On s’étonne de ne 
pas trouver mentionnée ici l'explication de come donnée par M. Vising 
(Festschrift Tobler, p. 113 ss.), qui voit dans cette forme com +e (<el). — 
P. 235. Si genittum devient gent, ce serait 1&4 une exception a la loi de la 
persistance de la voyelle finale dans les proparoxytons. On pourrait penser 
A une influence de la part du comparatif genzor. — P. 241. Si firent du v. 
115 peut étre fecerant, je ne vois pourtant pas comment on peut donner 4 
chantat la valeur d’un plus-que-parfait. En effet le sens du parfait est tout 
& fait satisfaisant pour les deux formes. — P. 250. Force est & mon avis 
régulier, Voir ci-dessus sur la p. 72. — P. 260. Russte ne peut pas étre 
rusticum ayant rejeté la terminaison. C’est & 1's de la terminaison qu'tl 
faut attribuer |’ figurant dans le mot devant s. Cf. monacum > motne. — 
P. 263. Je ne suis pas persuadé que fort soit au subjonctif. Le sens 
pourrait aussi bien étre »je porte déja la mienne» (qu’on vient de lui re- 
mettre). 

La nouvelle édition de ce précieux ouvrage différe sur certains points 
de ses devanciéres. Les comparaisons avec les autres langues romanes 
jouent un rdle plus important, la bibliographie est plus riche, et par le 
recueil de spécimens des différents dialectes avec tableaux sommaires de 
leurs traits caractéristiques, M. Voretsch A rendu aux lecteurs de son livre 
un service dont ils lui seront certainement tous reconnaissants. 


E. STAAFF. 
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Bibliografi over Kristofer Nyrops arbejder af Gunnar Skov, Koben- 
havn 1932. 


Cette bibliographie, qui a été dressée par le gendre de Nyrop, est pour 
le romaniste d’un trés grand intérét. La production scientifique et litté- 
raire de Nyrop, d'une richesse imposante, s’étend sur des domaines trés 
différents, parmi lesquels la philologie romane tient évidemment la place 
principale. Le bibliographe a bien fait de diviser cette production en 
groupes selon la matiére des ceuvres consignées. Cette disposition rencontre, 
il est vrai, certaines difficultés et plusieurs des ouvrages ou articles de Nyrop 
pourraient trouver leur place aussi bien sous l’une que sous I’autre des 
rubriques. En général le placement fait par M. Skov est sans doute bon, 
mais pourquoi, par exemple, mettre les remarques sur le texte du Poema 
del Cid (137) sous Litteraturhistorte, mais celles sur Patelin sous TJext- 
Rritik (39)? 

On peut se faire une idée de la richesse et de |’extension de |’ceuvre 
de Nyrop rien qu’a regarder les titres des huit parties de la bibliographie: 
I. Grammaire (moderne et historique) n:os 1—128, dont 97—128 sont des 
comptes-rendus; II. Histoire littéraire, critique de textes etc., n:os 129—198 
dont 179—198 comptes-rendus; III. Folklore, histoire de la civilisation, 
n:os 199—266, dont 246—266 des comptes-rendus; IV. Ouvrages regardant 
la culture des pays romans, de la Belgique et de la Finlande, n:os 267—288, 
dont 5 comptes-rendus; V. Alsace-Lorraine et Jutland méridional, n:os 289— 
295, dont 2 comptes-rendus; VI. Articles biographiques, n:os 296— 321; VII. 
La guerre mondiale, n:os 322—358, dont 1 compte-rendu; VIII. Varia, n:os 
359—37!1, dont 1 compte-rendu. 

Le plus important de ces 371 numéros est le 38, sous Iequel sont 
compris les six volumes de I’ceeuvre principale de Nyrop, la Grammaire 
historique de la langue francaise, dont le vol. 1 parut en 1899, le vol. V1 
en 1930, peu de temps avant sa mort. E. S. 


Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise par Oscar Bloch avec 
la collaboration de W. von Wartburg. Préface de A. Meillet, I, Les presses 
universitaires, Paris 1932. 


Les dictionnaires étymologiques du francais se multiplient. Sans compter 
le Etymologisches Worterbuch de Meyer-Liibke, qui embrasse toutes les 
langues romanes et le Dictionnaire Général, dans lequel |’étymologie joue 
un rdle secondaire, nous avons celui de Gamillscheg (complet) et celui de 
v. Wartburg (encore au commencement). Le nouveau dictionnaire de Bloch 
ne fait cependant double emploi avec aucun des autres. I] est destiné au 
public non spécialiste, ce qui n’empéche pas que les spécialistes aussi en 
tireront profit. Conformément aux besoins du public auquel il s’adresse en | 
premier leu, il vise 4 étre bref et par conséquent accessible A tous. Le 
premier volume, qui vient de paraitre et qui va jusqu’a la lettre & (inclus) 
est de 405 pages. Le second, qui paraitra au courant de cette année 
et qui comprendra le reste, aura probablement & peu prés la méme extension. 


IO— 32236. Studta neophilologica 1931—1932. 
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Le dictionnaire offre »le vocabulaire usuel du francais contemporain 


au sens large du mot». Il ne donne pas la définition du mot mais seule- 


ment son étymologie, c’est 4 dire son histoire dans la forme concise que 
commande l’espace restreint d’un dictionnaire de ce genre. Tous renvois 
bibliographiques sont exclus. 

Quant au réle des deux collaborateurs, M. Bloch a rédigé tout le dic- 
tionnaire, et M. v. Wartburg l’a ensuite revisé en utilisant l’immense mate- 
rie] de fiches établit pour son grand dictionnaire étymologique. 

Lorsque le second volume aura paru, nous consacrerons a cet important 
ouvrage un compte-rendu détaillé. Disons dés maintenant qu'un rapide 
coup-d’ceil produit l'impression la plus avantageuse. C’est avec grand plaisir 
que nous saluons I'apparition de cet ouvrage qui est appelé a rendre d’excel- 
lents services aussi bien A l’étranger qu’en France. E. S. 


Studien sur lateinischen Dichtung des Mittelalters (Ehrengabe fur KARL 
STRECKER) herausgegeben von W. STACH und H. WALTHER. Dresden 1931. 
XII und 220 S. Rmk. 15.— (Schriftenreihe der Historischen Vierteljahr- 
schrift, Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft und fiir lateinische Philo- 
logie des Mittelalters, Heft 1]. 


Die mittellateinische Philologie kann bald ihr fiinfzigjahnges Bestehen 
als selbstandige Disziplin feiern: in den achtziger Jahren habilitierte Ludwig 
Traube sich fiir klassische und mittelalterliche Philologie. Zu den 
ersten, mit Traube gleichzeitigen Pionieren dieser jungen Wissenschaft, 
deren Gegenstand das gesamte mittellateinische Schrifttum bildet, gehdrten 
Wilhelm Meyer aus Speyer, Paul von Winterfeld und der um die Erfor- 
schung der mittellateinischen Poesie hochverdiente Karl Strecker. 

Ebenso wie Traube begann auch Strecker als klassischer Philologe: 
dies erhellt aus einer auf den ersten Seiten der vorliegenden Festschrift 
befindlichen Streckerbibliographie. Die Studien zur mittellateinischen Dich- 
tung, mit welcher Freunde und Schiller in angemessener Weise den sieben- 
zigsten Geburtstag des Meisters feiern, erscheinen als erstes Beiheft der 
Historischen Vierteljahrschrift, die seit einem Jahre Aufsatze und Anzeigen 
zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters bringt, wodurch diese Disziplin 
»erstmalig in der deutschen Zeitschriftenlitteratur ein periodisches Forum 
erhalt»; wenn es trotz der jetzigen Skonomisch schweren Zeiten gelungen 
ist, ein derartiges Forum zu schaffen, zeugt dieses nicht nur von dem wissen- 
schaftlichen Opfermut der Herausgeber, sondern auch von der Unhaltbar- 
keit der bisherigen Zustande: war es doch so, dass die Mittellateiner aus- 
schliesslich auf die Gastfreundschaft der Theologen, Historiker, klassischen 
Philologen, Neuphilologen etc. angewiesen waren, je nach den Kraften, die 
sich am Studium mittellateinischer Kultur beteiligten. 

Wie wenig es jedoch die Absicht ist, sich von den angrenzenden Dis- 
ziplinen zu isolieren, geht zur Geniige hervor gerade aus dieser Ehrengabe, 
zu welcher unter anderen der Gottinger Romanist A. Hilka, der Germanist 
Edward Schroder, der klassische Philologe Heraeus, die russische Palao- 
graphin Dobiache-Rojdestvenskaja, der als Boethiusforscher bekannte amen- 
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kanische Gelehrte Rand, die Italiener Ermini und Suttina etc. beigesteuert 
haben. Ich hebe im folgenden nur hervor, was fiir den Neuphilologen von 
Interesse sein diirfte: in einer Abhandlung tuber Klangspielereien im mittel- 
alterlichen Liede stellt H. SPANKE die meist im Refrain begegnenden 
Vokalreihen mittellateinischer Lieder mit denselben Erscheinungen in der 
vulgarsprachlichen Lyrik zusammen, oft mit Erfolg, so wenn er zeigt, wie 
die sinnlosen Vokalisen auf lateinische WoOrter zuriickgehen (p. 179). E. K. 
RAND (The Irish Flavor of the Hisperica Famina) pladiert fiir irischen Ur- 
sprung der »expressionistischen» Hisperica Famina; Ausgangspunkt der 
geistreichen Studie sind die »Verse» tuber Irland, welche Jonas von Bobbio 
seiner Vita Columbani vorausschickt. Die gleiche Vergewaltigung der 
lateinischen Sprache hier wie dort, die gleichen jeder Syntax und Metrik 
spottenden Verse, die gleiche riicksichtslose Aneinanderreihung der Bilder. 
Die irische Mentalitat, die nach Rand in den mittelalterlichen Produkten 
zu Tage tritt, hat sich bis auf den heutigen Tag erhalten: zum Vergleich 
fiihrt Rand ein Stiick von James Joyce an, das dem »Irish stew» der His- 
perica Famina nicht nachsteht. 

EDWARD SCHRODER erortert, nachdem er die enge Verbundenheit 
seines Faches mit der mittellateinischen Philologie betont hat, Prosodie und 
Orthographie der deutschen Eigennamen des Waltharius und kommt zu 
dem Ergebnis, dass die jeder philologischen Kontrolle standhaltende pro- 
sodische Sicherheit des Waltharius nur bei einem Deutschen »auf ange- 
stammtem und voélkisch ungefahrdetem Heimatboden» méglich sei. In einer 
Abhandlung iiber die mittellateinische Philologie und die héhere Schule 
kommt WILLY HAss, obgleich von anderem Gesichtspunkt, auf die Autor- 
schaft des Waltharius zu sprechen; auch er verhalt sich ablehnend gegen 
die Annahme eines nichtdeutschen Autors. Seine Mitteilung, dass in 
Deutschland kein Abiturient ohne Kenntnis des Mittellateinischen das Gym- 
nasium und Realgymnasium verlasst, dass die Schule »den besten Willen 
hat, mit der Wissenschaft Hand in Hand zu arbeiten», ferner dass »die 
Arbeit der héheren Schule weniger eine abschliessende als eine fortfuhrende 
ist», fullt einen Skandinavier, zumal einen Danen mit Neid und Freude: 
besitzen doch auch wir eine wertvolle mittellateinische Litteratur, darunter 
ein so einzigartiges Stiick wie Saxo’s Gesta Danorum; wie viele unserer 
Landsleute haben je eine Zeile dieses Autors im original’ gelesen? So 
wirken manche Aufsatze der Festschrift ausserst anregend. 

Schliesslich sei noch erwahnt, dass eine Menge bisher nicht verdffent- 
lichter Texte zum ersten Male herausgegeben werden: H. WALTHER ediert 
ein Streitgedicht zwischen Englandern und Franzosen, A. HILKA drei neue 
Manienlieder aus der Summa recreatorum, HABEL ein auf polnischem Bo- 
den entstandenes, aber uber ganz Europa verbreitetes Lehrgedicht fiir An- 
stand und gute Sitte mit dem schwer erklarbaren Titel »Antigameratus». 
Eine spatmittelalterliche deutsche Ubersetzung dieses Gedichtes wird von 
Habel in einiger Zeit publiziert werden. — Somit diirfte die aussergewohn- 
liche Reichhaltigkeit der Ehrengabe fiir Strecker erwiesen sein. 


Aarhus (Danmark). FRANZ BLATT. 
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